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‘An exceptionally fine old 
Chinese Cabinet of 
raised gold lacquer on 
original William and ¢ 
Mary carved and silvered 
stand in the manner of 
DANIEL MAROT. 
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44 to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





OVER 
100 
ROOMS 


M. HARRIS & SONS 
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Every time you 
put on your suit 





you will know that it does 
you credit, if it is lined 
with a “COURTINE” 
LINING — woven by 
COURTAULDS. A 
“COURTINE” LINING 
can be trusted io keep its 
smart sleek texture and clear 
colour to the very last, and 
add _ considerably to the 
wearing and lasting qualities 
of the garment. Your tailor 
can show you full range cf 
patterns suitable for every 


kind of cloth. 














¢3 29 





The name is on 
the selvedge. 


If any difficulty in obtaining ““ COURTINE” LININGS, write to the 
Manufacturers, Courtaulds, Ltd., 16 St. Martin’s-le-Crand, London, E.C.\ 
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The dignified 
appearance 0 
these well-known 
improved Sec- 
tional Bookcases rapa! Mam 
will enhance the rz 
appearance of % 
any room. 
One of the new 

improved Sec- { 

tions, with cornice ” 

and ‘base, will | : 
make a_ very il 
artistic and useful =i 
Bookcase, and 

forms the founda- |{/tiy 
tion for building ||/RERAA 
a larger Bookcase AN 
when required. " 

; Write for illus : 

— Catalogue, : 

showi ng BUF : 


range o tyles : 
and prices. H 



































Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 


Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32 Old Bond St, W.1. 
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NAVY MIXTURE 


Sedative, gently soothing, 
gently clarifying Tobacco- 
smoke, with the obligation 
to a minimum of speech, 
surely gives human intel- 
lect and insight the best 
chance they can have— 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Regd. Trade Mark. 























No dearer 
than ordinary 
petrols—but 
what a 
marvellous 
advance / 
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Streaming down the Great West Road 


— TWO THOUSAND CARS AN HOUR! 








Over roads like thisthe Vaux- 
hall, built for to-day’s crowded 
thoroughfares, carries you 
safely and comfortably at 
marvellous high average speed 


T THE RATE Of two thousand cars an 

hour, traffic pours down the Great 
West Road during the week-end rush ! 
‘To-day there are nearly a million and a 
half cars on Britain’s roads. 

‘That is why it takes a car of exception. 
ally high average speed, built expressly for 
crowded roads, to avoid delays and hold- 
ups in the press of to-day’s traffic — such 
acar as Vauxhall engineers have produced 
in the 1930 Vauxhall. 

Wherever you drive, the Vauxhall 
maintains a higher average speed with 
greater safety and comfort than many 
other cars costing far more. 

For the Vauxhall will, without hesita- 
tion, throttle down while in top gear to a 
walking pace, and yet from this pace get 
away again through the gears to a speed 

















On sharp bends the long, soft springing, well- 
balanced steering and low centre of gravity make 
the Vauxhall particularly stable. If you are 
compelled to slow up on a bend it is usually 
because you cannot see round it, never because the 
Vauxhall would fail to hold the road. 





of 40 m.p.h. in under 15 seconds; it is so 
well sprung and stable that it can corner 
at speeds that would be unsafe in many 
other cars; its four speeds and suitable 
geac ratios give it fast climbing on very 
steep, long hills. 

And, once in the open, it can wipe out 
distance with its 70 miles an hour or more 


of safe speed — safe because it is perfectly’ 
controlled by the famous Vauxhall brakes 
(far more powerfully efficient and more 
costly than ordinary brakes). 

And everything is designed for greater 
convenience and comfort. ‘The pressure 
of the driver’s foot on a pedal. lubricates 
28 points of the chassis at once. Brakes, 
steering, gear-change, and controls are so 
finely adjusted that driving is sheer joy. 

The great beauty of line and finish of 
the new Vauxhall models (built through- 
out by British workmen, from 97 per cent. 
British materials) places them in the fore- 
front among fine cars. There are six models, 
costing from £495 to £695. All are 
obtainable by the G.M.A.C. plan of con- 
venient payments. 

See the new Vauxhalls! ‘The nearest 
Vauxhall dealer will gladly lend you one 
to drive. Or write for particulars to 
Vauxhall Sales Department, General 
Motors Limited, Hendon, London, n.w.g. 
Complete range of models on view at 


174-182 Gt. Portland St., London, w.1. 
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{ THE RICHMOND SALOON, £530 





(Sliding roof, £15 extra) 
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Atlantic 
Golf ... 


Those Turnberry courses! For centuries the 
Atlantic tides cut out their perfect contours 
. . . then came the smoothing hand of man 
— investing every hole with a different word 
of advice on golf tactics. 


The sports of the day — the vigorous tang 
of the ocean breezes — give added zest to 
the gaiety of the brilliant company at 
Turnberry Hotel. 


Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply to the 
Resident Manager, Turnberry Hotel, Ayrshire, Scotland. 
The Hotel is under the direction of Arthur Towle, Con- 
troller L M S Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W. 1. 


Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services from 
London by LM S 


TURNBERRY 
HOTEL 


DANCING GOLF FENNIS SWIMMING 








It is London’s most overcrowded and poorest Borough. 
Do you know it, except perchance by hearsay? Do 
you know anything of the innumerable homes over- 
shadowed by unemploy- | 














ment? Do you realise 
what. that unemploy- | 
PY ar _ | ment means to the men’s 
aS << wives and children ? | 
P= W\\ Winter, want, hardship, 


anxiety, hunger, have 








—— 
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i A nah a. , devitalised many. Our | 
Ken Pa tl five lady doctors treat | 
Atif ~ ~4 | 2,000 patients every | 
ihe. |i I week, | 

Holidays are | 
the best remedy | 








Will you help the East 
End Mission this summer (as in former years) to give 


15,000 poor children a day at the seaside or in the country. | 

The cost is only 2/- each. £10 pays for 100. 

500 to 600 delicate children a fortnight’s change in a holiday | 

home. 30/- pays for one child. £24 pays for 16. 

2,000 tired-out mothers (or very nearly that number) will have 

a day’s outing. Will you help us in our 

Health and Happiness Crusade ? 
Please reply, as soon and as generously as possible, to 


_ The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Rd., London, E. 1. 


























via CANADA to 
the ORIENT 


Ser SS 


This is the better way to 
the Far East. GoingWest, | 
via Canadian Pacific— 
avoiding all the heat and | 
fatigue of the otherroutes. | 
Whether it’s for business 
or pleasure, the Canadian 
Pacific route is by far the | 
more interesting, more 
comfortable way — and 
quicker too! Write for . 
a Trans - Pacific Booklet 
wewithinnn ten Ne. 2 


ADIAN 
= PACIFIC 


Be aus, World’s Greatest Travel System 
pees fage, Frequent departures for JAPAN, CHINA, Honolulu, 
Pitas ds Be 100 Manila, Korea, Manchuria, Write or call, Canadian 


days of departure.? Pacific, 62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W.1. 
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Passengers sailing 
from Vancouver 
between May 1st 
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The Evangelisation of 
the World 


is largely dependent upon the 


Witness of Our Own 
People Overseas. 


The great Dominions of the Crown are potential 
bases for great missionary victories. 


In many cases our people 


are being lost to this 
great cause 


for lack of present shepherding. 


A large increase of means and workers alone can 
save the situation. 


Give your share, either in funds or service, through 


Colonial & Cesttinental 
Church Society 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
Londoa, E.C. 4. 
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“A splendid idea! ”— 
So you and your friends 
will say when you install 
this Globe-Wernicke Book- 
A case. Bottom Unit takes 
those current magazines and 
= papers which usually make 
a room so untidy. 


= = This is a Globe-Wernicke in- 
SS = novation. Obtainable in other 
. * styles. More Units can be added 
at any time. Makes a fine Gift 
Mahogany ... £11.14.6 fora Wedding or Birthday. Why 
(Deferred Payments if desired). not give one to some member of 
Noe your family—or to yourself ? 
: Visit STAND 35 Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Book- 
Ideal Home Exhibition, cases are British made and 
Main Hall, Ground Floor “ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT 

SW Teac a NEVER FINISHED.” 


WRITE FOR COPY OF NEW CATALOGUE 20 B.M. 


The Globe -Wernicke Co. sia 


LONDON: 44 Melhor Viaduct, nike 1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
98 Bishopsgate, Ec. 2 ANCHESTER : 13 Victoria Street. 


PRICE: Oak ... «£9. 7-8 
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An interesting booklet, ‘“ The 
Wonders of Hat Making,” ‘s avail- 
able free on request to Battersby 
and Co., Ltd., Stockport, together 
with the name of your nearest 
Battersby Agent. The Standard 

range. 20/-, 25/-, 30/-. 
Actual Makers: 
BATTERSBY & CO., LTD., London and Siockport. 
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MEN WILL TALK! 


ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT—ABOUT THE 
NEED FOR NEW MARKETS—ABOUT THE 
LACK OF ORDERS FOR BRITISH FACTORIES 


BUT WOMEN MUST ACT 


Let them ask in their daily shopping for Empire 
produce. Then Empire farms will prosper, orders 
will come to British factories, and employment 
will be found for more British workers 


@ ASK FIRST FOR HOME PRODUCE 


@ ASK NEXT FOR PRODUCE OF THE 
EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


Write for a copy of the leaflet, ‘Why should we buy from the Empire?’, obtain. 
able, post free, on application to the Empire Marketing Board, Westminster, 
S.W.1—an official body, on which all the three political parties are represented. 


ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


sa AT ORES GN TET GET ES 
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News of the Week 


Mr. Gandhi 
VERY strange duel of manoeuvre is going on 
between the Government of India and Mr. Gandhi. 
Nobody can foretell the outcome, but it should not be 
assumed that the inventions of the Hindu mind which seem 
extraordinarily unreal to us will be ineffective for their 
purpose, As everyone knows, Mr. Gandhi has fixed upon 
the Salt Tax as the token of British despotism—an odd 
choice, one might say, since the tax upon the individual 
Indian amounts to only about 8d. a year. He decided to 
violate the law by infringing the Government monopoly. 
So far as the duel has been conducted, it is obviously 
the wish of Mr. Gandhi to be arrested in order that he 
may be able to dramatize the whole situation, and it 
is equally the wish of the Government not to allow 
Mr. Gandhi to profit by this stroke. 
* * * * 
Karly last Sunday morning Mr. Gandhi appeared on 
the beach at Dandi, and was enthusiastically received 


by about 4,000 admirers. When he was informed by 
his staff that the “appointed time” had come for 
beginning civil disobedience, he stooped down, as the 
special correspondent of the Times tells us, scooped up 
a handful of sand and salt water and returned to his 
bungalow with a broad smile on his face. He had 
technically “collected ” salt, and therefore had broken 
the law. It seems that such salt as is to be obtained 
by letting the brine of the sea shore and the creeks dry 
in the sun is uneatable and has no market value. Never- 
théless, Mr. Gandhi sold his pinch of salt by auction for 
£32. One wonders whether in this battle of wits it 
would not be safe for the Government to go so far as to 
issue a licence to Mr. Gandhi to collect his uneatable 
and (ordinarily) unsaleable salt ! 
* * * * 

On Monday Mr. Gandhi observed a day of silence, 
but as it would have been highly inconvenient not to 
make any announcements to his followers, he wrote a 
speech and in dumb show instructed the village headman 
to read it to the crowd. The Bombay correspondent of 
the Times says .that at Bombay on Monday the 
practitioners of civil disobedience boiled sea water in 
enamelled vessels over charcoal braziers. There were 
loud cheers when it was declared that salt had been 
manufactured. Several police officers were present, but 
took no action. Possibly the demonstrators were 
gratified by even the presence of the police, as one of 
the chief causes of Mr. Gandhi’s resentment has been 
the studied absence of the police whenever he has made 
a public gesture as a law-breaker. 

* m * * 

His indignation indeed reached such a point by Tuesday 
that he made a violently seditious speech at the village 
of Aat, hoping apparently at last to provoke arrest on 
another issue. He exhorted the crowd to die rather than 
vield the salt in their hands. According to the special 
correspondent of the Times, he then went on to say :— 


** All women and children should also resist interference. Let 
us see whether the police dare touch our women. If they do, 
and if the sons and daughters of India are not so emasculated as 
to take such an insult lying down, the whole country will be ablaze. 

This is the. first non-violent battle for India’s freedom. Tho 
name of Aat will be written in letters of gold in Indian history. 
Let every woman of India hold on to her lump of illicit salt as she 
would to a fond child who is being wrenched from her by evildoers. 
Again no police were present, and when the crowd 
dispersed they seemed to be profoundly disappointed that 


the holy man had not even then become a martyr. 
* aa a 


Although we do not doubt that Mr. Gandhi is least 
powerful while he is allowed his freedom, we must confess 
to a twinge of misgiving as to whether it is desirable 
to bend the law in order to establish the ineffectiveness 
of Mr. Gandhi. Indians who have committed smaller 
offences against the law than Mr. Gandhi himself have 
been arrested in various parts of India. Some people 
who are not merely pedants may ‘question whether it is 
not a little too dangerous to make the law discriminatory 
for political purposes. The law, we are commonly told, 
is the law—it is not an adaptable thing. On the other 
hand, Indians notoriously have not the English 
ception of the law, and are not likely fo Tose “ 


coin- 
con- 
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fidence” in it for reasons which would be cogent in 
this country. 
* * * * 

Racial Psychology 

All this brings us back to the reflection that there is 
nothing more risky than to base our expectations on 
what may happen on the assumption that the Hindu 
psychology has even remote resemblances to our own. 
In a most engaging causerie which we publish this week 
our distinguished contributor ‘ Orion” discusses the 
immense importance of acquiring all the possible psycho- 
logical understanding of other countries. His case in 
point is France, and he finds the difficulties formidable 
enough. In dealing with India the difficulties are still 
more formidable. We venture to direct the attention 
of our readers to ‘ Orion’s ” reflections. They will see 
at once that he is a thinker who moves easily among 
ideas; he takes a patent pleasure in thinking, and he 


is able to communicate that pleasure to his readers, 
* * * * 


The Naval Conference—and After 

The degeneration of the Five-Power Conference for the 
limitation and reduction of naval armaments into a 
game of “ hunt the formula ’—the result of fundamen- 
tally divergent conceptions of the League—has made 
many friends of peace despondent. Nor is it much com- 
fort to be told by Mr. W. Randolph Hearst that the 
British Dominions have manfully resisted Mr. MacDonald’s 
proposal to sell the pass to a wicked Europe. Neverthe- 
less, let us be thankful for such substantial results as 
have been achieved. These were admirably set out in 
a broadcast speech to America by Mr. Hugh Gibson 
last Sunday. (Mr. Gibson was the United States’ repre- 
sentative both at the ill-fated Geneva Conference in 1927 
and in the Preparatory Disarmament Commission at 
Geneva.) In effect, the London Conference has arrived 
at a basis for limiting all kinds of vessels in the three 
largest fleets: Great Britain, the United States and 
Japan are to scrap nine battleships without replacement, 
and they undertake not to proceed with the twenty-six 
battleships that were to have been laid down between 
now and 1936, Finally, their cruiser, destroyer, and 
submarine tonnage has been fixed at a figure appreciably 
lower than the lowest limit discussed at Geneva in 1927. 
Notable, too, was Mr. Gibson’s conclusion, with which 
we are in agreement, that the Conference has pointed 
the way forward. It has done this because it has obtained 
a fixed relationship between national forces, which 
produces security and a consequent good will. 

* * * * 

Disappointment returns, however, when we “ explore 
the situation” created by France and Italy. The 
attempt by Great Britain, the Dominions, and the 
United States to abolish submarines has failed ; France 
is to retain her super-submarine; and all the Powers 
have the option of building three of these craft, of 2,800 
tons. Further, an ordinary unit tonnage of 2,000— 
number unlimited—has been agreed upon. Italy, of 
course, favours abolition, but only in return for the 
abolition of battleships. This possibility of the Con- 
ference has mysteriously faded out of the picture. 

* * * * 





M. Briand and Mr. MacDonald still hope to agree 
upon an interpretation of Article 16 of the Covenant. 
This means little, of course, except that the wrappings 
have been torn from the fundamental issue, between 
organizing peace by conference, conciliation and co-opera- 
tion, and intellectually conceiving a state of peace 
established by a permanent threat of war and coercion. 
How unpractical is the French “ realist” thesis was 


OE seg, 


demonstrated very well by Mr. Sisley Huddleston in the 
New Statesman last week. . Mr. Huddleston, from long 
residence in France, might well have been expected to 
take a different view. His plea for “ the total (though 
doubtless in process gradual) elimination of war-thinking 
and military sanctions’ in preference to “ unworkable 
universal alliances and promises of sanctions ” is certainly 
backed by the common people in all countries. Mr, 
Leonard Harding gave us in the Manchester Guardian 
of Wednesday a timely warning against the natural 
disposition here to take the Paris Press as representative 
of French public opinion. That it most certainly is not, 
* * * * 
The ‘ Liquidation ’’ of the War 
Last Saturday the French Senate ratified the Young 
Plan and cognate agreements by the huge majority 
of 284 votes to 8. The French Government, is, of 
course, proceeding par éapes, and there remain three 
or four important. stages in the “ liquidation ” of the 
War such as the final organization of the Bank of 
International Settlements, the deposit of the German 
certificate representing the Young Plan annuities, and the 
flotation of the loan. M. Tardieu stipulated that, owing 
to the delay in ratification of the Young Plan, the 
eight months for the evacuation of the Rhineland had 
not yet begun to run, He maintained that Germany 
had recognized the force of this contention. Nevertheless, 
this delay must continue to poison Franco-German 
relations, especially as the French Government now 
proposes to- reprimand: Germany gently with regard 
to the dismantling of certain fortifications in the 
demilitarized zone. " 
. * * * * 
Citizenship in Russia 
The Morning Post discovered before anybody else 
that certain ex-employees of Arcos, who have refused 
to obey the order of the Soviet Consul-General to return 
from England to Russia, are to lose their citizenship 
and to become liable to execution within twenty-four 
hours of their landing—if they do—in Russia. This 
is the Soviet Law of Citizenship. Thus England 
again becomes the asylum of the outlaws of a foreign 
State, and has the opportunity to show that she has 
not forgotten her traditions. This disclosure comes 
almost simultaneously with the announcement that, in 
order to maintain the exports of timber scheduled under 
the Five-Year Plan, citizens of the northern Provinces 
of Russia, including most of what was Vologda and 
Archangel, are to be subjected to forced labour. Such 
labour has previously been applied only to convicts, 
* * * * 
Liberals and the Government 
Mrs. Snowden has given yet another breakfast to 
Liberal and Labour leaders who wished to continue 
their discussion on Free Trade. It becomes clearer that 
the desire to organize a determined resistance to Protection 
is a real nexus between Labour and Liberalism. The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says that at the breakfast on Tuesday the discussion 
for the first time comprehended a regular working 
arrangement between the Government and the Liberal 
Party. It was suggested, we are told, that in return 
for Liberal support the Government should accelerate 
electoral reform. This is as important as it is interesting. 
If the Government could be quite sure of Liberal co- 
operation they would be confirmed in their present 
version of Socialism; they could afford to smile at 
such bitter attacks as Mr. Wheatley delivered in the 
housing debate of Tuesday on Mr, Greenwood’s non- 
revolutionary Bill. 
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Unemployment Insurance 

The debate in the House of Commons on. Friday, 
April 4th, on the proposal to increase the borrowing 
powers of the Unemployment Insurance Fund was not 
very controversial. It produced, however, a very useful 
speech from Mr. Churchill, who asked for more informing 
returns. The returns, he said, ought to distinguish 
between those unemployed who could be supported on an 
actuarial basis, and those who could not. This would be 
g valuable distinction and would do something to dispel 
the too gloomy impression made by the present returns. 
We hope it would not be a preliminary, however, to more 
provision for the unemployed direct from the Exchequer, 
‘An impersonal central authority cannot carry on adminis- 
tration so watchfully as a local body which is acquainted 
with all the circumstances in the district. 

* * * * 

The Wool Industry 

There appears to be little prospect of a settlement of 
the dispute between 447 firms in the wool textile industry 
and the 20 unions which are resisting the demand of 
the firms for wage reductions. The reductions demanded 
by employers were fixed by Lord Macmillan’s Court of 
Inquiry, and the employers refuse to depart from them. 
The unions, however, have proposed reductions of about 
half of those fixed by the Court—about 5.8 per cent. for 
time-workers and 5.84 per cent. for piece-workers. Some 
of the men have already left work and more are expected 
to leave. Thus there is every prospect of a serious 
struggle paralyzing the industry, at a time when it 
should be putting forward its utmost effort. 

* * * * 

A Development Council 

It is excellent news that the Department of Overseas 
Trade has created an Overseas Trade Development 
Council. The Department itself was barely saved from 
annihilation, when Mr. Baldwin was cutting down 
expenses, by the declarations of traders that no Depart- 
ment had helped them so much. The new Council 
will continuously review the state of export trade, 
calling into consultation the representatives of whatever 
trade is being discussed ; and many leaders of industry 


have wholeheartedly promised their co-operation. 
* * * * 


The Price of Bread 

Last Sunday Miss Beatrice Drapper, of Bermondsey; 
wrote to Sir Allan Powell to draw his attention to the 
action of the bakers in raising the price of the quartern 
loaf from 8d. to 8}d., when there is a slump in wheat. 
This action is not in accordance with the sliding scale, 
approved by the Food Council, relating bread prices to 
the current price of flour. We have not yet heard the 
bakers’ answer. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that the rise in price is, to say the least of it, impolitic 
at a time when the Government are proposing to substitute 
a Consumers’ Council for the present body. It may also 
be asked why the Food Council, having had, we are 


-assured, all the facts connected with the increase before it 


“for some time,” did not take action before the rise 
was announced. 
* * * 

The Coal Industry in 1929 

According to the returns just published for purposes 
of wage-assessment in the coal industry, all districts 
during the last quarter of 1929 showed a “ credit” of 
between 2.4d. and 1s. 6d. per ton. The whole country 
can show 4}d. per ton, on the same basis, over the year 
1929, These are encouraging figures, but it must not 
be forgotten that certain charges are omitted, and these 
are estimated to amount, on an average, to about 3d. 


per ton. The margin of profit, therefore, is very 
small, and the figures must be taken as evidence of an 
upward tendency rather than of prosperity. 
* * * . 

Mr. Brangwyn’s Paintings 

On Thursday, April 3rd, the House of Lords, rightly 
as we think, came to the distasteful decision not to accept 
the panels for the decoration of the Royal Gallery which 
the late Lord Iveagh commissioned Mr. Brangwyn to 
paint. The Fine Arts Commission having examined 
the specimen canvasses which had been placed in position 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Brangwyn’s vivid and 
fanciful compositions were definitely unsuited to the 
staid qualities of a building which is the most notable 
example of the Victorian Gothic revival. This judgment, 
of course, detracts in no way from the merits of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s work in itself. It is simply a case of the 
efflorescence of Mr. Brangwyn not fitting in with Barry 
nor even with the large paintings of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo by Maclise. It goes very hard to reject a 
munificent offer, and to lose the work of a very dis- 
tinguished painter, but though we cannot know what 
the judgment of posterity may be on the Houses of 
Parliament, the nation cannot be wrong in securing 
for posterity that it shall be able to judge Victorian 
Gothie on its own undiluted claims. 

* * * * 

The Archbishop of York on the Classics 

The Archbishop of York delivered the Presidential 
address to the Classical Association on Wednesday, 
His subject was “ The Distinctive Excellencies of Greek 
and Latin.” If there is any ‘‘ decay of the classics ”’ it 
is not apparent in the Classical Association, which is 
able, year after year, to find a President who can deliver 
a critical address, classical in form and thought. If 
Dr. Temple seemed on Wednesday to exalt the humani- 
ties at the expense of science he was, of course, only trying 
to trim the ship of education; himself an accomplished 
classical scholar, he could not possibly perform the 
unclassical feat of repelling knowledge of any kind. His 
case for the classics was that they are the supreme dis- 
ciplinarians of the mind, and that without them we 
neglect our foundations and the clue to all our modern 
culture. What would it profit us if we disclosed every 
secret of the physical universe and forgot whence we 


came culturally. 
* * * * 


Dame Emma Albani 

We regret to record the death at the age of seventy- 
seven of Dame Emma Albani. Very few singers deserve 
to be more honourably remembered. Born in Canada, 
she had the good fortune to be taught singing in Italy 
by a master of the bel canto style. Her fixed conviction 
that hers was the “ true art” of singing was not flattery 
to herself, but a tribute to her teacher. She was without 
any trick or affectation. She had a beautiful voice, and 
no person who remembers her singing can recall that she 
was ever guilty of a fault in taste. The greatest triumph 
in her career was when she turned from singing Italian 
Opera to singing Wagner in German. Her courage was 
more than rewarded. She retired nearly twenty years 
ago and lived in a quiet seclusion which was characteristic 


of her humility. i ‘ : 

Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 20th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 103; on Wednesday week, 103}; @ year ago, 
1022; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91}; on 
Wednesday week, 91}x.d.; ayear ago,88}x.d. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was o1 Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week, 
783; a year ago, 77}. 
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| ne ag scan exclusiveness is a disease which comes 
in recurrent waves like influenza. The strangest 
thing about this disease is that the healthier conditions 
of international life in all other respects seem unable to 
affect it, still less to check it. The most important 
conception which has established itself since the War is 
that international life must be co-operative, not compe- 
titive, if peace is to be preserved. One might fairly have 
supposed that reason would not have confined itself to 
this one compartment of human conduct; one might 
have supposed that the reduction of armaments would 
already have had its counterpart in the reduction of 
tariff armaments. 

Unfortunately nothing of the sort has happened. We 
scc now in Australia the most frantic adventure in Protec- 
tion which any Dominion has ever undertaken. And at 
home we listen rather ruefully to the speeches of Mr. 
Baldwin who, although he is a very sincere man of peace, 
habitually uses the language of war about international 
trade. We know that during industrial distress a male- 
suada fames causes men to resort to evil expedients because 
they are hungry, but even so we are amazed that our 
statesmen have been so inattentive to the collective 
wisdom of the Geneva Economie Conference. As for 
Australia, it is a strange irony that Mr. Scullin should 
have prescribed his startling Protectionist remedies 
shortly after the Economic Committee which was 
appointed by Mr. Bruce had reported that tariffs were 
killing the trade of the country. 

If Sydney Smith were alive to study Mr. Scullin’s list 
of prohibited goods and almost prohibitively taxed goods, 
he would feel that his famous satire on the taxation of 
the common, necessary articles of life required to be 
rewritten. It would seem too mild. It is impossible 
not to admire in one Sense the perfectly heroic and whole- 
hearted determination with which Mr. Scullin is trying to 
restore the credit of Australia. He recognizes that she 
has been spending and borrowing much too freely. The 
cost of production has risen so disastrously that Mr. 
Bavin, the Premier of New South Wales, said recently 
that wool was the only Australian product which could 
be exported at a profit. Most Englishmen are hardly 
aware of the devices which have been applied in Australia 
in order to carry on the export trade at a profit; 
Australians have actually been compelled to pay unneces- 
sarily high prices for necessaries in order that exports 
might in effect be subsidized. All has been in vain so far. 
Mr. Scullin has come to the conclusion that something 


The Epidemic of Protection 


desperate must be done to prove that the Commonwealth 
is by no means a spendthrift who will gaily, or cynically, 
go on borrowing till she cannot meet her obligations. We 
can hardly, therefore, praise his spirit too highly, whatever 
we may think of his choice of remedies. He has told his 
countrymen that they must make immense sacrifices 
for safety and honour. His fiscal scheme for correcting 
the exchange by keeping out of Australia every kind of 
import which he possibly can keep out is the result. 

As we are Free Traders we must expect to be told by 
those who are smitten with the prevalent disease that 
Mr. Scullin is doing the only right thing in protecting 
Australia against an “ adverse balance” of trade. But 
we prefer to believe that credit comes from successful 
trade, and in no other way. The most unpromising of 
all conceivable means for convincing the world that 
Australia is sound is deliberately to check trade. It is 
consoling at least to know that Mr. Scullin regards his 
scheme as a hot plaster only for brief application. 

Within the last few days Mr. Baldwin has reverted 
almost to the strength of those Protectionist declarations 
which brought the Unionist Party to disaster seven years 
ago. ‘I desire,’”’ he says, “a free hand in Safeguarding 
wherever the Government may consider it necessary.” 
The tribunal which considered all applications for Safe- 
guarding disappears. The Government becomes the sole 
judge. This being so—or rather if this should become so— 
the alleged difference between Safeguarding and Protee- 
tion will vanish. A Government who on_ principle 
believe in Protection as evocative of prosperity will 
logically say that the more Protection there is the betier. 

And Mr. Baldwin is ready to fight for his cause. 
“What,” he asks, “are our weapons against forcign 
compctition ? They are Safeguarding and the economic 
unity of the Empire.” Again, “ If you agrce that Europe 
has no intention of reducing her tariffs it is essential that 
we should put ourselves in a position to negotiate on 
equal terms with other countries and tell them ‘ We shall 
hit you on the head if you don’t give us some 
advantage.’”’ In such language there is no glimmering 
of the truth that trade is not war but a process of exchange. 
Mr. Baldwin has persuaded himself that he will not be 
held committed to full-blooded Protection, including 
food taxes, until he has got the sanction of the Referendum. 
We fear that he deceives himself. At the next General 
Election he will find that the will has already been taken 
for the deed. Unionists will be voted for or against as 
food-taxers, whether they like it or not. 


League of Nations Realities 


OR nearly three years now we have published 
week by week—save on those few occasions 
when pressure on our space made it impossible—a 
page describing some aspect of the work of the League 
of Nations. In so doing we had in mind not merely the 
importance of the subject in itself, but also the danger 
—real enough in 1927—that support for the League 
might be confined too exclusively to the parties of the 
political Left. It was thought that the Spectator, 


with its well-known traditions combined with its more 
recent association with Unionist policy, could perform a 
definite public service in devoting a regular page to the 
organization of peace, the supreme task of this epoch. 
The League is indeed only the beginning of wisdom, 
and it cannot rise higher than the level of the nations 
composing it. 


The political interdependence. of the 


various social units of the world, however, is a fact: 
the League is a fact, and as such it has to be studied and 
understood. : 

It is because there has been a tendency, inevitable 
perhaps, but none the less deplorable, for people in this 
country (as, of course, in America) to see the League 
in the wrong light, as an idea or an ideal instead of as 
an institution, that there is to-day still a deal of mis- 
understanding as to what the League is, what is its 
purpose, and what are its methods. We are not prepared 
to deny that the League of Nations Union, in so far as it 
is a propagandist organization, has repelled as many persons 
as it has attracted. Moral idealism and humanitarian 
sentiment, these things are emphatically not enough. 
We, on the other hand, have sought to give information 
and points of view about the League of suc’: a nature as to 
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emphasize rather its essential basis of reality and 
common sense. 

Now in 1930 we feel that no one engaged in, or intelli- 
gently following, public affairs can be blind to this reality. 
For the reason that every big question of the day is 
inevitably and essentially international—that, in fact, 
the work of Geneva is an integral factor of the day’s 
work, we have decided to discontinue the ‘“ League of 
Nations Page,” but in its stead to allot space to inter- 
national themes week by week among our regular 
articles. In this way, perhaps, our readers may come to 
appreciate better the extent to which this machinery 
of international co-operation has become necessary to 
the conduct of civilized life. 

By a happy coincidence, a new contributor, ‘‘ Orion,” 
begins his weekly causerie with a penetrating analysis 
of that Anglo-French psychological conflict which at 
the moment, for all the world to see, is marking the 
central difficulty of the League. ‘ 

French logic is indeed unanswerable. The principle 
of “ sanctions”’ is, in theory at least, essential for the new 
system foreshadowed in the Covenant, which is the sub- 
stitution of international protection for national self- 
help. Recognizing, too, that in any future war there 
will be no non-combatants, the logical French have 
already passed their famous Bill for organizing the whole 
country into one huge machine, mentally, morally, 
and materially against the day of war. But the fact is 
and this is an historical reality quite as much as those 
realities which sentimental Anglo-Saxons are so often 
bidden to heed—that so long as you start from the 
hypothesis of war—with the statesmen naturally accepting 
to an overwhelming extent the conclusions of expert 
naval or military opinion—you are heading straight for 
that condition of social sadism, modern war, which 
makes one well-nigh despair of civilization itself. 

The point is surely that, whereas such “ sanctions 
as a diplomatic—or economic—boycott are necessary 
so long as the fear of war checks the growth of a sense of 
security, military “‘ sanctions,” on the other hand, keep 
alive the faith in material force, the glamour of armaments, 
and effectually block the path both to international security 
and disarmament. ‘‘ Arms breed wars, wars breed 
arms,” as Professor Madariaga has said. But our business 
is to get out of that vicious circle. 

Moreover, ‘‘ disarmament,” on such terms, cannot but 
look very much like an attempt to secure French hegemony 


The End 


MVUE Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking at a meeting 
of the London Diocesan Council for Rescue Work, 
appropriately discussed the problem of youth and sex, 
and although he said on this subject only what reflecting 
persons must already have assumed him to _ believe, 
his words marked such a formal ecclesiastical break with 
an old tradition that they stand out like a milestone 
on the road along which we travel. “ I would rather,” 
he exclaimed with emphasis “have all the risks which 
come from free discussion of sex than the great risks 
we run by a conspiracy of silence.” 
He explained the extent of the change which has 
come in little more than twenty years :— 


“T notice how silence has given place to complete and free dis- 
cussion. In my judgment this is a great improvement. In the old 
days silence drove one of the necessarily natural instincts within. 
Now-a- days people recognize sex as one of the great fundamental 
questions of human society, and all thoughtful Christians and 
citizens ought to take their part in discussing the great problems 
with which it. deals. We want to liberate the sox impulse 
from the impression that it is always to be surrounded by negative 
Warnings and restraints, and to place it in its rightful plave among 
the great creative and formative things.” 


9 


in Europe. Have not the Paris newspapers, during the 
last few weeks, with one accord, thrown discretion to 
the winds and proclaimed the necessity for a static peace 
to be maintained by the panoply of war? Is it surprising 
then, too, that a large body of American opinion is in 
revolt against a peace system designed, it would appear, 
simply to perpetuate the status quo of the Treaty of 
Versailles ? 

As we have shown, on General Smuts’ authority, the 
Covenant, as it emerged from the battles within the 
League of Nations Commission in Paris, is very largely 
an Anglo-American product of which “ the purpose is to 
eliminate from international affairs the factor of physical 
force and the consequences to which a reliance on physical 
force inevitably leads.” 

This issue will not be settled at the present London 
Conference whether a face-saving formula of interpre- 
tation for Article 16 is found or not. It is no bad thing, 
however, that those whose energies are bent on organizing 
the world for peace have now, after ten years, come down 
to bedrock. Public opinion can now be focussed on 
this fundamental divergence which has been the real 
though hidden obstacle to progress at Geneva, and, as 
we know from the history of the Kellogg Pact, in a conflict 
between diplomacy and public opinion to-day it is the 
latter that prevails. 

The realities of the League have still to be appreciated 
by the legalists as well as by so many of those who 
fondly say: “Oh, yes, I believe in the League, but 
... ! Let us not be afraid of thinking things out again, 
of recognizing that the path trodden by the Preparatory 
Commission for Disarmament at Geneva may well be 
leading in the wrong direction. As a correspondent 
pointed out in the Times on Tuesday, “the host of 
insoluble, though for the most part unreal, problems to 
which theorists have devoted themselves have served 
only to obscure the security actually achieved by the 
quiet and unspectacular work of the Council of the 
League.’ 

Strong in the strength of the world’s public opinion, 
with the Kellogg Pact as its driving foree—Article 2 of that 
Pact providing that the settlement of disputes “‘ will never 
be sought except by pacific means ’’—we may, with as per- 
fect security as is attainable in this imperfect world, go 
forward, basing the development of the League as the hub 
of a world-wide system of co-operation; not on the 
hypothesis of war, but on the assumption of peace. 


of Prudery 


Looking backward, every thinking person who stands 
in any responsible relation to children must be appalled 
at the thought of the dangers which used wrong-headedly 
to be accepted. Boys and girls, becoming aware of the 
most powerful instincts and impulses of human nature, 
were left in a cruel position of loneliness. It was as 
though they were shut up alone in a room to fight all the 
ghosts and bogys with which their nurses had frightened 
them: They had no sense of support. Perhaps they 
communicated their thoughts to companions of their 
own age—who were as dangerously ignorant as them. 
selves—but they knew from many indirect or tacit 
admonitions that their elders wished to regard the 
whole subject of sex as unmentionable. It was the 
greatest of our social taboos. If the preceptors of that 
time had maliciously tried to invent a system for com- 
pelling morbid introspection, with all its debasing results, 
they could hardly have contrived more cleverly than to 
think out the prudery of mid-Victorianism. 

Of course, in this matter. as in most other matters of 
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delicacy, there is a danger of going to the other extreme. 
If. the Victorian parent thought that. safety was only 
to be obtained by flight—the parent fleeing and leaving 
the child exposed to the enemy—-he, at all events, erred 
from want of imagination, and not quite so much as is 
generally assumed, from want of courage. To-day the 
preceptor may have only too much imagination. He is 
so convinced that it is his duty to explain, to warn, 
and again to warn and explain, without ceasing, that 
he sometimes creates an obsession where there need be 
none. Many teachers will probably admit that they have 
experienced shame or humiliation when they discovered 
that statements which caused them a miserable embarrass- 
ment were received by the pupil with a startling 
composure. 

Facts which continually drop out of the mind of 
the child obviously cannot have produced a painful 
impression. The forgetfulness of the child on such 
subjects—as though a lesson on sex were not very 
different from any other lesson—ought really to be 
regarded as a charming encouragement, and a reassuring 
warning against the tendency of older people to assume 
that their thoughts are reproduced in the child. Every 
child who, in the old-fashioned phrase, has been “ well 
brought-up ” is protected by a certain natural modesty. 
Some teachers seem to be quite unaware of this. It 
would be better if they did not protest too much and thus 
create the very atmosphere of morbidness which it is 
their intention to dissipate. The appearance in an elder 


ae 
a 


of being ill at ease is easily detected by a child; it jg 
a manifestation of a mental state as communicable 
as fear. The boy who, when discussing these subjects, 
is at ease with his elders and feels that his elders are aj 
ease with him is not merely put in possession of a decalogue 
of prohibitions ; he is fortified by a positive understanding 
of what will beautify and ennoble his life. 

Insuch happy circumstances there will be little need forhig 
parents to assure themselves beyond doubt that the schoo} 
he goes to has a “ good tone ”—as though such a thing 
could be guaranteed in any place filled with fugitive 
generations ! Come what may, he will be safe. The greater 
his temptation the stronger will he become. 

We entirely agree with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
that the trust which is now placed in boys and girls to 
associate together with a freedom hitherto unknown 
is a great gain. It may be that for developing the special 
qualities of both sexes education in separate schools 
is psychologically right ; but the principle which underlies 
co-education at all events comprehends an important 
consideration. The uncontrolled companionship of boys 
and girls is disposing of a silly mystery. A glorious 
new country has been opened up where honour, loyalty, 
responsibility and common sense are the qualities which 
earn and deserve respect. Our fathers regarded this 
unmapped world as a barbarous, dangerous and dia. 
bolical place which lay beyond the Gates of Hercules, 
It is now discovered. The loss was theirs; the gain is 
ours. 


The Real Path to Prosperity 


Canada and Industrial Co-operation 


[Our plea for non-political Empire development is echoed by 
the Hon. Frank Carrel, Member of the Legislative Council of Quebec. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 

NUMBER of prominent Britishers and Canadians 

have now been working for almost a year to 
arouse the peoples of the British Commonwealth to the 
following facts :— 

(1) That increased trade within the Empire will 
never be satisfactorily accomplished unless organized 
under non-political influences. 

(2) That the time has arrived when the British states- 
men and the leaders of industry must realize these 
facts, if they desire to achieve success and relieve unem- 
ployment, wherever it exists. 

When Great Britain’s leading industrialists desired 

to rationalize or effect cartels and mergers, did they 
appeal to the electorate to effect such agreements ? 
. If not, then how do they expect to consolidate and 
co-operate with the Empire industrialists through 
politics ? Do the industrialists and the politicians of 
the British Isles think for one moment that they are 
going to prepare an Hmpire trade policy, fight over it 
for years in every political arena in the British Isles, 
and then say to the peoples of the other Dominions, 
“we have politically decided upon this plan for, free, 
or any other kind of reciprocal trade, and now it is up 
to you to take it or leave it ” ? If we leave it, what a waste 
of time! 

I have spoken throughout Canada, on the platform, 
through the radio and in pamphlets, and I have yet to 
hear one voice supporting the ideas or plans of some 
of the politicians and industrialists of the British Isles, 
who have attempted to ride to political power or stimulate 
their industries by such doctrines. 

On the other hand, I believe that it is unfair to the 
working people of the British Isles to mislead them on 
this point, and I now appeal to every statesman, politician 


and industrialist of the British Isles, before it is too late, 
to get together and make a clarion call in all parts of 
the Empire, the colonies and dependencies, for a group 
of patriotic Britishers to meet in London during the 
next few months, preparatory to the Imperial Con- 
ference, and to discuss this question in an Imperial and 
non-political manner, in order that a sane and logical 
conclusion may be arrived at with regard to any sug- 
gestions which might be offered, and which, no doubt, 
will be gratefully accepted by the Imperial Conference, 
to be held in London in September next. 


It might be interesting to your readers to note the 
following paragraph from a letter received from one 
of Canada’s largest fish industries, in response to a 
questionnaire which I sent out to many Canadian 
industrialists, ; 

“¥Virst of all, you have hold of the only practicable handle fot 
building up Empire solidarity through economic means. The 
‘Tory’ spirit—whatever party flag it appears under—always 
makes the mistake of thinking that some measure of forcible or 
artificial regulation of the channels and currents of trade is the 
way to do it. History has repeatedly demonstrated the fallacy. 
The classic example remains the American Revolution. Every 
real student knows that the American colonies enjoyed a measure 
of internal freedom in their own affairs, prior to the revolution, 
unexampled elsewhere in the colonial world of the time. Almost 
the only restrictions imposed by the Mother Country were in the 
way of trade restrictions of one kind or another. ‘The argument 
was made at the time that to give these up would be to drop 
the very cement of Imperial unity. But it was the effort to 
maintain the unity by these mistaken means which disrupted it. 
The most elementary psychology would urge the samo lesson— 
any attempt to force economic development into courses not to 
the sensible advantage of any group affected, is bound to arouse 
the resentment of that group, and not to create loyalty on its 
part to the arrangement.” 


The general consensus of opinion of many of our 
manufacturers is embodied in the following extract 
from a letter from the General Manager of one of Canada’s 
largest steel works, who stated :— 


“The British manufacturers of raw materials can. only meet 
foreign competition by duplicating the type of service provid 
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by such competition in Canada. The steel industry and its allied 


trades is a good example of this. I have discussed this matter 
with the steel representatives of Great Britain several times, and 


have found by experience that they have not been able to provide 
the necessary service. The steel, and other companies referred 
to, are well informed on this subject and know what is necessary 
to meet American competition. It requires co-operative selling 
and stock held in consignment in the locations such as Montreal. 
The same would appear to apply to the selling of British coal in 
Canada, as small consumers neither have facilities for storing nor 
do they care to purchase in large quantities. British goods in a 
semi-finished condition might advantageously be sold through 
existing Canadian companies, by using existing factories for 
assembly and Canadian sales forces already existing; this is being 
done to some extent at the present time.” 

How different are these opinions of practical Canadian 
manufacturers, on the true causes of trade depression 
within the Empire, from some of those sponsored by 
the politicians ! 

Why not give the public the truth, the real reasons 
why United Kingdom exports to Canada are not larger ? 

The reasons are known in Canada; why shirk the 
responsibility of imparting them to the people of the 
United Kingdom ? 

Since returning to Canada last July, I have not failed 
to inform the Canadian people why Canadian exporters 
were losing ground in the markets of the British Isles. 
The task was disagreeable, but good will come out of it, 
and someone had to do it, 

Commercial education and non-political co-operation 
are the sole remedy for our industrial ailments. Both can 
be speedily applied if we only put our shoulder to the 
wheel. Can we get together within the folds of political 
turmoil and inflamed differences of opinions? I say, 
emphatically, No! We may settle our local home troubles 
through our respective Houses of Parliament, but not an 
Imperial question of such vital importance to us as 
increased trade within the Empire. 

I have hundreds of letters similar to these from which 
I have quoted, all speaking in the same sense, and 
endorsing our efforts to inaugurate an independent and 
non-political organization to weld the Empire through 
commercial education, as being the best ways and 
means to immediate and permanent action to meet 
foreign industrial invasion. 

Why not let us get together and drop political com- 
plications, and, like Britishers, throughout the Empire 
at least, consolidate to meet and stem the progress of 
foreign competition in our midst ? 

Frank CARREL, 


The Week in Parliament 


N R. BALDWIN moved the rejection of the Coal 

Mines Bill on Thursday of last week with a 
speech which was characterized throughout by urbanity 
and good humour. He remarked that whenever you 
got politics and business mixed, an explosion or disaster 
of some kind ensued, and a disconcerting voice from the 
ministerial benches boomed. the single word ‘‘ Referen- 
dum” across the floor of the House. Undeterred, 
the Leader of the Opposition proceeded to develop his 
argument, ‘‘ As the House knows, I do not like a long 
word from choice. Long words are always used to 
obscure meaning, and amalgamation is a word like 
Mesopotamia, co-operation, and rationalization.” Again 
came that implacable voice with its disturbing inter- 
jection “and referendum.” But Mr. Baldwin remained 
imperturbable. He objected to compulsory amalgama- 


tions, and to price fixing, and to the seven and a half 
hours day. He found a measure of consolation in one 
feature of the Bill, and one only. The main argument 
against protection, that it would artificially raise prices, 
had been blown to pieces once and for all. The orthodox 
political economy was about to be thrown on to the 


funeral pyre, which would be lighted by the President 
of the Board of Trade, and round the flames of which 
Labour and Liberal Members would shortly be observed 
dancing, while their ancestral scriptures were finally 
consumed. The argument as applied in this particular 
instance, is sound enough. But he advocates wholesale 
interference by the Government in the affairs of industry 
through a vast extension of safeguarding and inter- 
Imperial commercial treaties which may involve the 
taxation of food, and are subject to additional political 
control in the shape of a referendum; and on the 
other hand, he roundly condemns the association 
of politics with industry, and expounds the outworn 
doctrine of laissez-faire in its most rigid form. 

Mr. Lloyd George, with infinite audacity, claimed that the 
Liberals were solely interested in what was best for the 
country, and kept the House in a roar of laughter while 
he descanted upon the subject of party unity and 
political leadership. Sir Robert Horne and Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans spoke cogently and briefly for the 
Opposition. And then the long series of debates upon 
the first important industrial measure presented to the 
House of Commons came to an end with a final exposition 
from the President of the Board of Trade—perhaps 
his best. Mr. Graham has won a striking political 
triumph, and well deserves the congratulations which 
have been showered upon him from all sides. 

On Friday Mr. Churchill delivered a brilliant speech 
on the subject of unemployment, which contained a 
most damaging analysis of our present system of 
insurance and its administration. And on Monday 
Mr. Greenwood introduced his Slum Clearance Bill with 
a specch of interminable length. He was followed by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was almost as_ long. 
Verbosity is a disease with Ministers of Health. The 
relevant portions of both these speeches could have 
been compressed without difficulty into half-an-hour. 
It says much for the charm of Miss Megan Lloyd George 
that she captivated a House which had been actively 
bored to the point of delirium with an excellent maiden 
speech. 

The Prime Minister’s son, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
also distinguished himself in this debate. 

WatTCHMAN. 


The Beatific Vision 


[Father R. J. Steuart, S.J., is a well known preacher and the 
Superior of the Jesuit Community at Farm Street. He is the 
author of a book of spiritual studies entitled The Inward Vision.] 


HE Catholic doctrine of the Beatific Vision may be 
very briefly stated. The Blessed in heaven see 
God as He is, clearly, intuitively, though not exhaus- 
tively. Clearly, that is, not by reason nor by faith. 
Intuitively, that is immediately, not by any process of 
abstraction or deduction. But not exhaustively, for 
only an infinite intellect can exhaustively comprehend 
an infinite object. 

To this vision the intellect of the Blessed is adapted 
by means of what is known to Scholastic theologians as 
the lumen gloriae, a supernatural habit, or permanent 
quality, which fortifies it not simply by intensifying its 
natural powers but by adding to them a further power 
which, while it does not contradict their nature, is yet 
incommensurably beyond their ordinary scope. The 
intellect so fortified sees now after a new manner. It is 
almost as the difference between the manner in which 
a man who cannot read, and one who can, see a printed 
page. This vision is not of the same degree of fulness 
for all the Blessed. For each it is the same perfection of 
happiness, but it is not for each the perfection of the 
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same happiness—‘ in my Father’s house there are many 
mansions.” 

Thus far the theological statement of the Beatific 
Vision, which constitutes that eternal reward of the 
just servants of God which we call Heaven. But, we 
may reasonably ask, what hopes does this prospect 
raise in the mind of the ordinary man, what significance 
has it for him, what correspondence has it with the ideals 
of happiness which experience and imagination have 
created for him now? To see, to know, to contemplate, 
to remain for all eternity lost in wonder—he would 
picture it to himself like that, and would that satisfy 
him? Is he not conscious of desires and aspirations, 
many of them involving others besides himself: of the 
necd of action and expression and progress and effort 
and accomplishment, all of which imply a complementary 
alternation of labour with rest, even in some way of pain 
with pleasure ? Is there not much in this world which is 
not merely transitory—much though there be that is— 
which he feels is part of himself forever and which yet 
it would seem that he must lose in an eternity such as this 
offers him: love and hope and noble ambitions, art and 
culture and knowledge and the whole field of the senses, 
and the sharing and interchange of all these with his 
fellows ? 

We must not shirk the question, and it will not help at 
all to remit it for answer to the time when, as we hope, 
it will answer itself. It is true that we sce now only as 
through a glass, darkly ; that we cannot yet know even 
as also we are known: and that the best that we can 
say to others, or figure dumbly to ourselves, bears little 
more equation to the absolute truth than a chalked circle 
on a blackboard does to the sun. But placed as we are, 
and being what we are, these equations are real equations, 
and anything nearer to the absolute truth would be less 
and not more of the truth for us. We must go, therefore, 
behind the misleading phantasms that cling so obstinately 
about our ideas and try to catch some glimpse of the 
reality which they obscure. 

In all the ways of his life the will of man, be he who he 
may, the best or the worst, is driven relentlessly in pursuit 
of the “ good ”’—not, it may well be, of the “ good ” 
objectively in itself, but at least of the “* good ” for him. 
He cannot stop and he cannot escape. His will is free 
to choose this or that, perhaps the bad for the good, but 
never the bad for itself, bad though what he chooses may 
be. It is as if the thing ‘“ good” were some tenuous, 
imponderable matter, incapable of isolation, but consti- 
tuting the true, though hidden, substance of all his choices 
underlying the “‘ accidents ” which present it to his mind 
and senses, now as this thing now as that, and as which 
(so he thinks) he elects it. But the disguise under which 
the ‘‘ good,” as it is, is hidden, is really its revelation of 
itself to him, as he is. One man loves what another 
hates, and hates what he loves : to each, each thing tastes 
as it does to the other, but to the one the taste is good, 
and to the other it is not. Yet in the last resort their 
tastes are the same, for each loves the same thing ‘‘ good,” 
though each apprehends it in his own different way. 

But suppose that all these differentiating “‘ accidents ” 
ceased to exist: that somewhere the “ good” as such, 
elemental and unmixed, were to present itself directly 
to man’s apprehension: would not, then, all men not 
only choose it for themselves, but find in it, exhaustively, 
as in a single point, the whole satisfaction of the whole 
of their desire ; the whole, absolutely the whole, of the 
“* good ” that elsewhere had determined their choice and 
formed their delight in all that they ever chose or would 
choose ? Would they not find all loves, all interests, 
with all that makes them good in greater or less 


—— 


degree and in varying ways for this person and for that; 
the love of father and mother, of husband and wife, of 
brother and sister, of friends, of country, of beauty, of 
knowledge, of possession, of ideal, of action, in every one 
of the myriad possibilities of combination or of differencg 
by which they attach the affection of each, here present, 
at once, and without any of the subtle alloy of selfish 
interest or unworthy motive or insecurity that enters 
unavoidably into the best that we can have or hope for 
in this life ? 

Now, God is the “ good” in all things. That quality 
which, however it reveal itself, and however in revealing 
it hide itself so that: it may seize the will of man, is God, 
Perhaps we shall better guard ourselves against any 
pantheistic misinterpretation if we say rather that it js 
because God is Infinite Good that man, made in His 
image and likeness, must pursue the “ good ”—His 
trace—wherever and however mistakenly he thinks that 
he finds it. In this new vision of God, as He is, the 
‘* good,” as it is, stands for the first time fully revealed, 
and for the first time, and finally, gathers into one act 
of inexhaustible content the whole exigency of human 
desire. 

The past, too—the tissue of the present, woven of our 
bygone selves and our outlived experiences—freed from 
the boundaries of our own creature, Time, and weighed 
now truly in the scale of that “ good ” in virtue of which 
alone it holds our affection, is fixed eternally in ou 
possession, ever old and ever new, past, present and to 
come, in one. Even now memory has something of an 
eternal quality, since, with whatever relative imperfection, 
it can at our will give life again to the dead and bring once 
more into the active present of our minds scenes and 
actions and impressions long since over : and just as, now, 
a keen eye pierces space and brings the most distant 
objects into one field of sight, so then our vision will 
pierce the expanse of Time and bring the whole pastas 
one into a single now. 

But this is not yet enough: for if even so great a thing 
as this were all that awaited him, man would never reach 


- the fulfilment of his desire and the circle of his existence 


would never be complete. For it is true to say that God 
is why man is: and that therefore the full explanation 
of himself waits upon the full union of himself with God. 
The ingredient of instability in all the happiness that he 
kiiows now, is that reference of it to himself which limits 
it in its relation to him as he, by so referring it, limits 
himself in his relation to God. But that immortal love 
by which in fact he lives, and which is the motive and 
directive agent of his will, is not realized in the possession, 
for himself, of any object, for itself, but only when it is 
seen that somehow, beyond our present comprehension, 
without infringement either of his own identity or of the 
otherness of God, it is no other than God in him that loves 
God in what he loves. 

It is in that Beatific Vision, which then absorbs the 
whole of his life and being, that at last he sees this, and 
that he sees God not as competing with other claimants 
for a share in his love, but as the summing up, the essence 
and the reality, of it all. 

And here, like a body compelled by the force of gravity 
into the very source and centre of its attraction, he comes 
to eternal rest. 

R. H. J. Srevart, S.J. 


[Next week we shall publish an article by Bishop Gore, on “ Per 


sonal Immortality and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ,’’ Previous 
articles in this series have been :—‘‘ The Attainment of Immor- 
tality,’? by Professor J. Y. Simpson; ‘‘ Immortality and the Value 
of Personality,” by Dr. J. K. Mozley; ‘ Organic Resurrection, 
by the Dean of Chester, and “Individual Immortality,” by 
Professor J. 8. Haldane, C.H., F.R.S.] 
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The Coming Attack on “Slums” 


M\HE Housing (No. 2) Bill, the Government’s new 

measure, received this week a Second Reading 
without a division in the House of Commons. The Bill is 
comprehensive and carefully thought out. It is a logical 
development from the housing legislation of the past, and 
js clearly based upon the vast experience gained since 
1919 by the officials of the Ministry of Health. 

Some, no doubt, would like to see more encouragement 
given to private enterprise, possibly on the lines advo- 
cated by the leaders of certain building societies. Little 
attention is given in the Bill to the value of good manage- 
ment by enlightened landlords, who, like Lord Salisbury 
in Liverpool, have adopted the Octavia Hill system. But 
power is given to Local Authorities to experiment with 
yarious forms of management. We miss, too, the proposals 
to decentralize our congested cities as promised last 
month by Lord Marley, and we may hope that these will 
be dealt with in the forthcoming Town Planning Bill, for 
it is as imperative to place new houses on the right sites 
as to build new homes that can be Iet at rents within the 
yeach of those who at present inhabit our slums. 

Even with these omissions the Bill is a weighty docu- 
ment, containing fifty-six Clauses and five Schedules, and 
involving entirely new departures from the present pro- 
cedure. Different remedies may be tried by Local 
Authorities. Surgical operations, known as “ demoli- 
tions,” will clear away the disease-centres of unhealthy 
areas, While remedial treatment, consisting partly of 
demolition, partly of reconditioning, and partly of the 
readjustment of population, will be given in what are 
known as “‘ improvement areas.” 

In a “ clearance area,”’ where property is worn out, a 
Local Authority may acquire the whole area, and then 
arrange for demolition of the insanitary dwellings, or 
else the owners themselves may be required to demolish. 
It was expecting too much, after Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
had reported in 1922 that a reform of the basis of com- 
pensation was urgently required, and yet had done 
nothing during five years of Conservative power to carry 
out his own recommendation, that the Labour Govern- 
ment would offer further compensation to owners than 
site value. It is to be hoped, however, that Mr. Green- 
wood in Committee will accept amendments, possibly 
based on the plan of compensations put forward by the 
Surveyors’ Institution, so that owners who have done 
their best to maintain their property decently may be 
fairly treated. 

But before demolition alternative accommodation 
must be provided for the displaced tenants. A new 
system of grants to enable new homes to be Ict at low 
rents is proposed. At present, Exchequer assistance is 
given towards the cost of a clearance scheme not exceeding 
one-half of the estimated average annual loss. Under 
the new proposal there will be a grant fixed on a unit 
basis, payable annually for a period of forty years. This 
will be based on the number of persons required to be 
displaced, for whom new accommodation is rendered 
available. There is, however, no compulsion on any free 
citizen to move into a new dwelling if he does not wish to: 
do so, and persuasion will be necessary. 

Normally, the amount of grant will be 45s. per dis- 
Placed person. Accordingly, if a family consisting of 
father and mother and three children is accommodated, 
the total annual grant will be £11 5s. But the grant will 
be increased to 70s. per displaced person in cases where 
it is necessary to provide rehousing accommodation in 
tenement buildings of more than three storeys on the site 
of the cleared area, or on other sites the approved cost of 


which exceeds £4,000 an acre. On sites in London, 
where the cost of land is sometimes £8,000 an acre, such 
an increased grant is fully justified. 

Not only are the needs of urban areas considered, but 
help is given to clear our village slums. Where persons 
have been displaced from houses in agricultural parishes 
the grants will be increased to 50s. per person. Further- 
more, County Councils can undertake building on behalf 
of Rural District Councils, and must make a contribution 
towards the cost of providing houses for agricultural 
workers or other workers in rural districts. This should 
do a good deal to stimulate rural housing. 

The Scottish Housing Bill adopts the same procedure 
as is proposed for England, but the grant is 5s. more for 
each person, and details are adjusted to local conditions. 

It is improbable that spectacular progress will be made 
in actually clearing slums, in spite of the increased grants 
and the improved procedure. But we may well expect 
that more rapid results will be achieved in the new 
*‘ improvement areas ’’ where Local Authorities can act 
by demolition, by reconditioning, by the opening out of 
blind alleys, and by the abatement of overcrowding. 

Ill-informed critics are lamenting the probable cost. 
It should be noted, however, that the new subsidy is 
clear-cut. The Treasury have learnt by bitter experience 
the dangers of the unlimited subsidy, granted by Mr. 
Lloyd George under the 1919 Act, which has involved 
us all in a liability of nearly £7,000,000 a year for the next 
sixty years. Even if the rate of rehousing is increased ten- 
fold in the next ten years—which seems unlikely—the 
total cost of the new grant will not be excessive, com- 
pared with the extravagances of the past, and we are at 
last undertaking a shrewdly planned campaign. Further- 
more, it is recognized in the Bill that housing subsidies 
will not necessarily become a permanent part of our 
social services. The scale of contributions will be reviewed 
in 1933 and subsequently at intervals of three years, 
Revisions are inevitable, as the building industry mod- 
ernizes its methods, and reduces the present high costs. 

It is impossible here to do justice to all the fifty-six 
Clauses in this Bill. Reference should be made, however, 
to the encouragement given to the 250 Voluntary Housing 
Associations already established, so that they may 
extend their beneficent work, hand in hand with local 
authorities. Another valuable addition is the offer of a 
contribution equivalent to a capital grant of £86, so that 
smaller houses may be built for aged persons. Many old 
couples are at present overhoused, having rooms vacant 
in their houses. If they can be provided with attractive 
smaller dwellings elsewhere, their present houses may be 
freed for persons with young families. Further provision 
continues to be made for differentiation of rents, according 
to the quality of the accommodation, the geographical 
location of the house, or on such terms as a Local Autho- 
rity may decide. 

Finally, we must recognize that the Bill places the 
direct responsibility of action upon local housing com. 
mittees. Authorities should therefore endeavour to per- 
suade the most capable men and women to serve, so that 
the best brains of the locality may be applied to the 
problem, and that the campaign may be planned with 
the definite aims of demolishing “ clearance areas,” and 
cleaning up “ improvement areas,” in a given time. In 
order to do this efficiently, administrative and executive 
staffs will probably have to be strengthened, and the 
machinery of Local Government improved in many 
districts. Legislation in short must be translated into 
wise action if this Bill is to succeed in fulfilling the high 
hopes raised by its sponsors and well-wishers. 

B. S. Townroe, 
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Iceland To-day 


[This article by an Englishman who has been living in Iceland 
for many years is of particular interest at a time when preparations 
for the millenary celebrations of the Althing, ‘‘ the oldest Parliament 
in the world,” are being completed.—Ep. Spectator.] 


NE who would understand Iceland’s position to-day 

must bestow a little attention on her past, for 

the simple reason that no other nation can show a parallel 
development. 

Having established herself, in 877, as an independent 
Commonwealth, governed by her own chiefs, she flour- 
ished until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when some fifty years of internecine warfare left her, 
in 1262, at the mercy of (a) the Pope and (b) the Nor- 
wegian King. Her independence thus gone, she was 
handed over to Denmark in 1880. Her sufferings, 
both natural and imposed, were terrible. Weakened, 
she was reduced to a condition of absolute dependency 
upon Denmark for the most ordinary necessaries of 
life. 

In 1809 Denmark was fighting on behalf of Napoleon ; 
and no supplies were sent to Iceland. This opened 
the door to the activities of one of the most picturesque 
adventurers the world has ever produced. This was 
the Dane, Jérgen Jérgensen, who, fighting as a privateer, 
was captured by an English vessel and imprisoned in 
England. Here he was liberated on parole and, being 
a versatile genius, drew to himself the favourable notice 
of Sir Joseph Banks, the Privy Councillor who was a 
scientist, the founder of Kew Gardens, and at one time 
President of the Royal Society. Yet such friendship 
and encouragement as Jérgensen received among the 
personages of the day in England was insufficient for 
his ambition. 

He prevailed upon an English merchant, one Phelps, 
to fit out a vessel and convey foodstuffs to Iceland, 
telling the merchant that in exchange a return cargo 
of extraordinary value could be obtained. Breaking 
his parole, Jérgensen shipped as_ super-cargo and 
interpreter. 

Arriving in Reykjavik at the close of July, Jérgensen 
landed; and, going quietly to the residence of the Danish 
Governor, put his pistol to the ear of that worthy, and 
explained in the fewest possible words that the control 
of the Danish Government was now at an end since he, 
Jérgensen, had come and would rule Iceland. The 
morning being Sunday and the great majority of the 
people at church, his action went unopposed. Later 
the position was discussed, and the Danish Governor 
made the grave mistake of insisting still upon the mono- 
poly of all trade, actually refusing to allow the well-nigh 
starving Icelanders to purchase food from the new- 
comers. This strengthened Jérgensen’s position, and 
for some weeks he actually ruled Iceland. Meanwhile, 
however, the British sloop Talbot had been despatched 
to re-arrest the parole breaker, and Captain Jones, 
arresting Jérgensen outside the latter’s ballroom (now 
an outfitter’s shop), in Reykjavik, conveyed him to 
England. In spite of the continued assistance of Sir 
Joseph Banks, Jérgensen was ultimately transported 
for a particularly bare-faced act of robbery. Even 
so his picturesque career was by no means ended, though 
he had no further connexion with Iceland. His own 
account of some of his exploits, together with sketches 
of his own production, are preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Arising out of this episode there came a feeling among 
some of the leading Icelanders that it would be well 
to seek connexion with England. This led to a corre- 


spondence with Sir Joseph Banks which has, it would 
appear, never yet been published, 


—————. 


In 1851 Denmark required the signature of the leading 
Icelanders to a document which would augment and 
confirm Denmark’s control. Therefore troops were sent 
to Iceland (where no soldier had yet been seen), and the 
Icelanders were invited to attend a mecting. The 
building was surrounded, the muskets of the soldiers 
were loaded with ball and the signatures were peremp. 
torily demanded. Jén Sigurthsson, Iceland’s politica} 
leader, protested in the name of the King, and the Jee. 
landers, rising in a body, caught up his ery “ Vith még. 
melum allir,’ “We all protest.” Then, slowly, they 
made their way through the surrounding soldiers, 
_In 1874 Iceland was for the first time (since 1262), 
permitted to buy or sell where she would. Literally, 
the nation was set up in business without capital and 
without experience. Yet in certain quarters it is stil] 
sought to keep alive the idea that trade with Iceland can 
only be carried on, through a Danish agent. Small wonder, 
then, that in 1915 Iceland was still in great measure 
dependent on Denmark for essential supplies. The 
Danes sent nothing and Iceland’s own little vessels of 
1,200 or 1,500 tons braved the U-boat menace, going 
both to England and America. 

In December, 1918, Iceland attained to almost com. 
plete freedom. That is to say, she was declared a 
sovereign state, united to Denmark only through the 
personality of the monarch who signs the Acts of the 
Althing before they can become law. Under the Act 
of Union between the two nations Denmark is entrusted 
with the management of Iceland’s foreign affairs and the 
duty of proclaiming to all other countries the fact of 
Iceland’s sovereignty. It was not, however, until 1928 
that the British Foreign Office list referred accirately to 
Iceland’s Consular officials as Icelandic (rather than 
Danish) subjects. Only in 1928 was the British Consul 
in Reykjavik acknowledged as Consul-General. 

Though Iceland was permitted to trade for herself in 
1874 it was not until 1895 that money began to circulate 
in the country. Hitherto, practically all trading had been 
barter, and wages were paid in kind ; but in that year the 
present Consul-General brought coin into his business in 


. Reykjavik and set it circulating. 


In spite of all the difficulties thus indicated (and many 
more for mention of which space cannot be afforded here), 
Iceland’s trade balance in 1927 was sufficient to furnish 
a sum of £4 10s. per head of population ; and in 1928 
this favourable balance was more than doubled. 

In Reykjavik, the capital, the population in 1889 
was about 8,000. To-day it is more than 25,000, and 
among them these inhabitants possess some 500: motor 
vehicles. The main roads in the town are for the most 
part tarmac now; and road improvement, as well as 
road making, is going forward actively. The harbour 
is now being enlarged, for it is often necessary to accom 
modate five or more passenger steamers of about 2,000 
tons, to say nothing of trawlers, coal ships, cement vessels 
and gunboats. 

Iceland’s people, for much the greater part, are scholarly, 
studious and refined, but they are not very practical— 
witness the fact that while they have brought a com- 
fortable town into being they have not yet developed 
either “ townsmen”’ ora police force. Their skill as surgeons, 
as dentists and as oculists will compare very favourably 
with that found in other capitals of Europe. We have 
electric light in our very coal cellars, central or electri¢ 
heating in all but the oldest houses; and very much 
more of the telephone than is reasonable. Yet all coal, 
salt, cement, wood and iron, together with most of the 
stone used for building, must be brought overseas. It's 
interesting to note that transport of heavy goods inland 
is often postponed till the winter months because, when 
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the ground is covered with snow, one or two of the little ease or wal Gelefloure, it hath yealowe floure.” In his 


horses can draw great loads on sledges. 

Many visitors have done this land and its people 
grave injustice. Why this should ever have been 
and, above all, why it should continue, one finds it 
difficult to understand. Certainly, many sportsmen come 
here to catch salmon and, as a rule, they think only 
of salmon; yet on their return home they pose as persons 
possessed of great knowledge concerning things Icelandic. 
Fer example, an English Bishop, asserting that he has 
visited Iceland for several summers, in a lecture upon 
the country tells his hearers that there is no post office. 
An English school teacher, writing of his experiences 
on the occasion of his second visit, asserts that he “ saw 
no Eskimo in Northern Iceland.” One may be pretty 
certain that neither did he see any in southern, in eastern 
orin western Iceland. Yet another, describing his travels, 
speaks of a journey by motor car where he was “ among 
milk cans and sacks of dried fish-heads.” If he preferred 
to travel among the merchandise on a commercial 
vehicle there is, of course, no law against the indulgence 
of such preference. It seems a pity that so brave a 
race, having set so fine a series of examples to the world, 
should be made the butt of so much childish 
misrepresentation. Howarp Litt Le. 


Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots 


\O thousands of covntry-bred folk, who have the mis- 
fortune to live in cities, a bunch of wallflowers is a 
pleasure so great that it is almost pain. For their scent 
transports one instantly into the joyous sunlight of an 
old-fashioned garden and one sees not only the wall- 
flowers but the lilacs in full bloom, the peonies and lad’s 
love, the flowering currants and apple blossom, and 
instead of the noise of the city one hears only the pleasant 
sound of the bees. Scientists tell us that wallflowers 
comprise the elements of many scents in their petals, 
even rose and violet scents, and possibly this accounts to 
some extent for the sensation they give that one is enjoying 
a garden full of flowers. But there is something in the 
scent of wallflowers beyond anything for which science 
can account. 

Nowadays one seldom sees wallflowers treated as 
perennials, left to grow in peace and to live their full 
span of life, but how sturdy and attractive and full of 
character they are. A bed of wallflowers raised from seed 
the previous year give a feast of colour, but they cannot 
compare with a fine old plant full of years. Such a plant 
covered with blossoms and with the bees hovering over 
it is a delight. Wallflowers are beloved by bees, and 
hence the old name of “‘ bee-flower.”” As Gervase Mark- 
ham wrote over three hundred years ago, ‘‘ The Husband- 
man preserves it most in his bee-garden, for it is wondrous 
sweet and affordeth much honey.” 

We do not know when wallflowers, “ which are very 
delightful to be set under a parlour or lower chamber 
window,”’ were introduced into our gardens, but it must 
have been in very early days. They are natives of the 
South of Europe. When found growing wild on old 
buildings the flowers are invariably yellow, and yellow 
therefore is evidently the original colour. ‘ Yellow 
Violet’ was formerly a common name for them among 
country-folk. Gerard in his Herball (1597) mentions only 
yellow wallflowers—‘ most pleasant sweete yellow flowers 
very double”; Parkinson in his Paradisus is the 
first to record those with striped or variegated petals. 
It is interesting to remember that both Turner and Lyte 
call wallflowers. ‘‘ Hertes Ease.” In his Names of Herbes 
(1548) Turner says, “Called in English Cheiry, Hertes 


‘Hartes ease.” 


Herbal (1551) he says, “* Viola that hath the yelow floure 
is called in English Wal geloner or hartes ease.” 

Lyte in his translation of Dodoen’s Herbal says, “‘ The 
yellow Gillofer is called in English wall floures and 
Lyte also speaks of them as gillofer— 
wallfiowers, and wall-gillyflowers was a common name for 
them in the sixteenth century. Parkinson gives the 
alternative English names Bee-flowers, Wall-gilloflowers, 
Winter Gilloflowers and Yellow Stocke-Gilloflowers. In 
Lincolnshire they used to call the dark double Wallflower 
** Bloody-Warrior,” and in Wiltshire ‘‘ Bleeding Heart.” 
It is said that the name “ Cheiranthus ” was given by 
Linnaeus because the flowers had for so long been a 
favourite for nosegays. As Parkinson said of them, 
** The sweetnesse of the flowers causeth them to be gene- 
rally used in nosegays and to deck up houses.” Wall- 
flowers were valued formerly not only for their beauty and 
scent, but also for their medicinal properties. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries an oil was made from 
them which the apothecaries sold under the name “ Cheiri- 
num.” Mixed with honey the petals were used to cure 
ulcers, the juice was dropped into the eyes to remove 
dimness of sight, the leaves bound to the wrist with bay 
salt were accounted good for ague, and a conserve made 
of them was a remedy for palsy. 

One cannot help wishing that we had kept the prettiest 
of the old names—Chevisaunce. For this is the name 
Spenser used in his Shepheards Calender :— 

‘** Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 
And cowslips and Kingcups and loved Lillies, 
The pretty Pawnce 
And the Chevisaunce 
Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice.” 

We have long since lost the art of giving flowers names. 
Old flower-names are not only full of meaning but they 
describe the essential character of the flower so simply 
and yet so perfectly that sometimes one cannot help 
wondering whether these names grew like the flowers 
themselves. Or were they given in more leisured ages 
when people had time to “ consider” flowers in the Biblical 
sense of the word? In spite of the learned authorities 
(who tell us there is no such word as_ cherisaunce) 
possibly chevisaunce is a misprint for cherisaunce, which 
would mean “ comfort.” ‘Comfort ” describes the true 
character of this beloved flower. For surely of all flowers 
wallflowers are the most comforting. The various mean- 
ings of chevisaunce all centre round the idea “ achieve- 
ment,” and applied to a flower they are meaningless. Is 
it likely that so great a flower lover as Spenser would have 
used a meaningless word when he had the whole range of 
sixteenth-century names from which to choose? Re- 
membering that two of the greatest botanists of his day 
called wallflowers ‘‘ Hertes ease,” one cannot help 
cherishing the belief that Spenser used a name which 
describes the wallflower as no other name could describe 
it—‘‘ comfort.” 

Forget-me-nots preserve in their name a beautiful old 
legend. There came a day when the Heavenly Father 
bestowed on all the flowers their names. But a pale blue 
flower, a little dreamer, forgot her name. She looked in 
the clear water at her feet and up to the blue heaven 
above her, but try as she would she could not remember, 

When night came on, and the stars shone out, it filled 
her with wonder to think that her Heavenly Father knew 
the number of those dazzling myriads in the infinite 
gardens of Heaven and called them all by their names. 
‘** I cannot remember my name. Do you know it?” she 
whispered to one of the fairest stars. ‘‘ Not yet,” said 
the star, gazing down on the exquisite beauty of his new 
little sister on earth, ‘* But our Heavenly Father knows 
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your name. Ask Him and He will tell you.” In the 
morning when she woke she saw a group of daisies near 
her throwing back their lovely crimson-tipped petals to 
be kissed by their big brother the Sun. ‘* Do you remem- 
ber your name, for I have forgotten mine ? ”. she said to 
one of them, a gay little fellow with more crimson tips on 
his petals than any of the others. ‘I did not hear your 
name,” he replied, ‘‘ but ask our Heavenly Father and 
He will tell you. We are daisies. What other name could 
be ours, for see how like we are to our big brother.” And 
he turned his laughing little face up to the Sun. 

In the cool of the evening God walked in the garden. 
In time He came to the little blue flower, and with 
adoring love and wonder she beheld His Face. Presently 
she said very humbly, “ Alas! that I should have for- 
gotten the name Thou gavest me.”’ The Heavenly Father 
smiled on her, but He did not tell her the name she had 
forgotten. He answered her, ‘“* Forget-M/e-Not.” 

The little blue flower was silent with happiness. So 
beautiful a name would have crowned the furthest star 
in the Heavens, yet her Heavenly Father had chosen to 
bestow it on a little flower of this earth. The forget-me- 
not is still a dreamer. Through the centuries she dreams 
and forgets continually, but she does not forget her name. 
So earnestly does she obey her Heavenly Father’s com- 
mand that not only is the blue of Heaven in her petals, 
but something of its peace and joy as well. And to all 
who look on her she gives a peculiar joy. 

ELEANOUR SINCLAIR RONDE. 


Correspondence’ 


A LETTER FROM BUDAPEST. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTatTorR.] 
Sir,—The Budapest Carnival—such as it is in these lugu- 
brious times of peace—has been in full swing. Youth refuses to 
be denied any of its privileges, seeing that, whatever the 
theosophists and Professor Steinach may say to the con- 
trary, the chances are that one is young but once. So the 
walls of the old redoute and of the Hotel Hungaria still echo 
to the strains of the csdrdds, the Széchényi Ball has once again 
united society in memory of that “ greatest. Magyar’ to 
whose initiative the capital owes its Academy of Sciences 
and the bridge which first connected Pest with Buda, and the 
Park Club continues, against odds, to arrange those sup- 
posedly impromptu weekly dances which so quaintly go by 
the name of picnics. Yet it is noteworthy as a sign of the 
times that at least one charitable society has had recourse to 
the ingenious expedient of an ‘invisible ball”? in order to 
expend on the alleviation of social distress the full sum of the 
subscriptions received. 

The theatres, all of which are repertory ones, are gratifying 
an increasing craving on the part of the public for English 
plays, and have produced as many as four during the winter 
season. ‘These were Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, 
Lonsdale’s The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, St.John Ervine’s The First 
Mrs. Fraser and Bitter Sweet. Of new Hungarian plays the 
most successful, so far, has been Zsigmond Moricz’s Légy Jé 
Mindhalélig, whose cumbersome title, literally rendered, is 
**Be Kindly To YourLast Breath.” It is atragedy en miniature, 
subscribing to the unimaginative theory that the woes of 
childhood are on a lesser scale than those of adult humanity, 
and has for its hero a schoolboy of fourteen whose yearning it 
is to enter the world of grown-ups, naively imagined by him 
to be peopled by perfect beings incapable of doing wrong. He 
is doomed to a rude awakening, and is involved in almost 
irreparable disaster. Ably played by a talented actress who 
specializes in gamin parts, the forlorn and tragic figure of the 
boy facing single-handed a world that he has learned to fear 
and despise is not one to be quickly forgotten. 

It is not easy to sift the works of value from the recent out- 
put in works of fiction, but Miklos Suranyi’s Csodavdrék, an 
untranslatable word meaning ‘* Those Who Spend Their Lives 
Expecting a Miracle,” certainly deserves mention. It is the 
history of a Hungarian family of the upper middle class 
before, during, and after the War; and the picture which it 
gives of a clan of gailant dreamers and gifted but unprac- 
tical drifters, each of whom expects life to produce for his or 
her benefit the miracle which will solve all immediate difficul- 
ties, is sufficiently true and sufficiently typical to serve as a 
moral and a warning to the class. it portrays. 

Jené Heltai’s Almokhdza (House of Dreams) is of an entirely 
different stamp. A work of art purely and simply, it is as 
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delicate and intricate-patterned as a bit of fine lace. Black 
lace, for both background and pattern are sombre. If there 
is a moral in it it is the pessimistic one that we can nevep 
atone even for the simplest sin of omission. But since it js 
the poet, not the moralist, who draws it, the only motive it 
serves is that of enhancing the beauty of the pattern, and we 
are left not depressed but uplifted, as one cannot but be by 
pure art. 

Space forbids more than a passing reference to. Erné Szép's 
Hortobagy, a series of lyrical word pictures of the Great Plain 
and of Lajos Bibé’s and Lajos Kassak’s peasant novels, both 
first-rate. 

A curious literary controversy, in which the general public 
developed a passionate partizanship, occurred here a month 
or two ago. The antagonists were two eminent Hungarian 
historians, and the not altogether novel issue raised wags 
whether or not it is fitting and permissible to pull national 
heroes from the semi-divine eminence to which their country’s 
veneration has raised them and show them to have been, with 
all their heroic qualities, imperfect human beings like the 
rest of us. This is what Professor Szekfii, of Budapest Univer. 
sity, has done in his recent excellent and scholarly work on 
Gabriel Bethlen, Prince of Transylvania; and he has been 
bitterly attacked for it by Professor Kiss, of Szeged Univer. 
sity, who evidently prefers his heroes’ heroism neat. In the 
heated polemics which followed politics and creeds became 
mixed up with the main issue, ultra-catholic circles entering 
the lists on Professor Szekfii’s side, ultra-protestant ones on 
Professor Kiss’s. The climax was reached when the latter 
proposed to lay the case before a jury of historians, under. 
taking for his own part to abide by its verdict even to the 
extreme step of relinquishing his professorial chair should it 
go against him. Professor Szekfii wisely refused to be 
* drawn ”’—for how can such a question be conclusively 
decided by ballot ?—and there, forthe moment, the matter rests. 

The results obtained by Count Bethlen at The Hague are 
recognized by every reasonable person here—alas, that all 
men are not reasonable !—as being, if not ideal, the best 
that the circumstances permitted. 

Hungary is freed from the obligation of paying reparations 
after 1943. The ‘‘Optants” have been promised some sort of 
compensation, and thereby have been ruled out of the field of 
world politics—a fact which no doubt will be a relief to many 
people who have never been able to ascertain whether they 
are a political party, a racial minority, or a religious sect,— 
and the country has regained its financial independence and 
that power of taking up foreign loans, of which it had 
temporarily been deprived. While this is held, theoretically, 
to be a boon, both the Prime Minister and the President of the 
National Bank have made it clear that the privilege of getting 
into debt is not one to be abused.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your BupDaAPrest CORRESPONDENT, 


The Lie 


Under the grey skies I watched 

A sower stride across the field : 

He flung the seed with easy trust, 

Sure, without thought, the seed would yield. 


I knew it, too—knew from a heart 
Grounded in years of country-lore ; 
But in that heart no sweetness sprang 
To know all would be as before. 


Rather, with bitterness I said, 

Though iron frost bind everything, 
Sure it is that the green will come— 
But, ah, for me there comes no Spring. 


Now still the skies above are grey, 
Out of the hedge no leaf-buds peep, 
The birds are quiet still, and still 

In the dark earth the small buds sleep ; 


But I no need of April have, 

No need to wait until the Spring, 

For suddenly my field is green, 

I put on leaves, I hear birds sing... . 


Then take no count of seasons, heart, 
For you have given them the lie : 

How easy now for you to say 

Things are not dead although they die. 


C. Henry WarRRreEN. 


[Eatreme pressure on our space compels us to omit this week 
the Message from India, our Travel article, and the final 
extracts from the Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville (shortly to 
be published in book form by Messrs. John Lane, under the 
editorship of Mr. F. McKno Bladon). We welcome, however, 
a new. contributor, ‘‘ Orion,” who begins his hunt. for the 
“topics that glitter, the thoughts that excites’? week by week. 
Ep, SPECTATOR.] cer. 
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“It is likely that Orion should not move far away from the 
mountain Pleiades ”—for Orion was a hunter, and he chased 
the flying Pleiades for five years over the woods and mountains 
of Boeotia (absit omen : Boeotia was a dull country, and even 
the mention of it may cast a blight on the pen), until he and 
they were translated to the skies, and even then he shone 
impending over the constellation in which they were placed. 
But who arc the Pleiades here, and who is Orion? Perhaps 
they are the winking points of fire in the intellectual heaven, 
the topics that glitter, the thoughts that excite ; and perhaps 
he is—well, not a star, certainly not a star, but a sort of astrono- 


mer who chases stars. 
* * *¢ *& * ke 


Ourtalk at luncheon the other day, in the course of its wander- 
ings, fell suddenly upon Chairs and Professors. A minute 
before we had been talking about the Conference now sitting in 
London; and my friend on the right, at this turn in our 
conversation, said at once to me, “* Oh, what we want is a 
Chair of International Psychology!” I fell to thinking after- 
wards about his quick saying; and these were some of my 
thoughts. 

It is the interpretation of France to England, and of England 
to France, that matters profoundly to-day. For centuries 
they have lived in contact, always in contact—sometimes 
giving and taking blows, but far oftener giving and taking 
influences upon one another's lives, influences of all sorts, 
literary, philosophical, artistic, political ; and yet, at the end 
of the centuries, there seems to be a psychological gulf still 
stretching between them. It is a pity, a pity of pities ; for 
the peace of Europe and the peaccable development of the 
system of Europe laid down in 1919, depend on their under- 
standing and co-operation. But how dillicult is the under- 
standing, and how disturbed the co-operation ! How easy it 
is for an Englishman, at his politest (but politeness is not 
always his virtue), to grumble about the “ realistic tenacity ” 
of the French ; and how easy it is for a Frenchman, with his 
gift of incisive and devastating penetration, to storm inwardly, 
and even outwardly, about English refusal to “‘ come to grips ” 
and face the logic of reality, English tentativeness in days of 
discussion, the English fear of being pinned down to clear 
engagements in the hour of decision. 

We are very different; and yet an Englishman, if he is 
wise, will find much to admire in the differences of the French. 
They are his complements ; but it is easier for a man to under- 
siand his duplicate, which is like himself and just himself 
over again, than it is for him to understand his complement, 
\hich is in its nature unlike. The Frenchman faces the 
present position of Europe, the prospects of disarmament, the 
future of the League of Nations, in a way of his own—a way 
which cannot be neglected, because, after all, it has a good deal 
of truth. Centuries of history have burned into his mind the 
need for security. He has seen his land wasted (a land he 
knows, and tills, and loves, with a passion beyond our way 
of thinking) ; and he wants to be sure—oh, very sure—that it 
will not be wasted again. He is willing to defend his land : 
he is ready to serve, as every Frenchman actually serves, in a 
civic and democratic army, which is the army of the people. 
He does not merely talk and vote: he acts, and he serves. 
You ask him to be international; you ask him to bring his 
gifts and his national genius to the cause of international peace. 
He docs not refuse : he is very far from refusing. He only says 
that he is bound to come with his particular gifts, his national 
genius, his peculiar prepossessions. Internationally, as well 
as nationally, he wants security. He desires an international 
system in which a League of Nations not only talks and votes, 
but also acts and serves. He wants a real League which will 
do something : which will guarantee security by the effective 
sanction of the use of armed force against theaggressor: which 
will not be a mere talking, or a House of Consultation, but an 
activity, a reality, an Army. On this condition he can disarm, 
by land and at sea and in the air: he can disarm because he 
will not be throwing away his arms; he can disarm because, 
if he has fewer arms left, he will have added to him the pooled 
arms of other nations ; he can disarm, and ask others to disarm, 





because, if they have fewer arms left, they will have added to 
them the arms he brings into the general pool. For he is 
anxious to give, no less than to receive ; and he feels, with a 
genuine feeling, that his arms—his aeroplanes, his bayonets, 
his submarines—are all potential gifts to an international 
system of Right based on international treaties. There is 
logic in all this, and there is a sense of law as well as a sense of 
logic. 

What did our English Hobbes say ? “The validity of coven- 
ants begins not but with the constitution of a. . . power sufficient 
to compel men to keep them.” Hobbes was logical—indeed, 
for an Englishman, wonderfully so. Why not listen to Hobbes’ 
logic? And then, in addition to logic, there is law—not very 
different, perhaps; for law is just practical logic. Law is 
a wise sort of science: it looks at the world in a shrewd and 
sensible way. It does not put its trust in simple promises 
and understandings and consultations. It knows they may 
be broken or ignored ; and it takes pains to arrange what shall 
happen if they are broken or ignored. The arrangements it 
makes arc called “sanctions” ; and sanctions mean penalties» 
and penalties are enforceable, and enforcement, of course; 
means the use of force. If you want a public law of Europe, 
and a system of international right, you must have the corol- 
laries of law and right : you must have sanctions and penalties 
and their enforcement. 

* © £ £2 @ 5 


The English have come to their way of thinking through 
a long process of history. They had a parliament over 
600 years ago. Parliament means talking; and they have 
been talking in their parliaments for 600 years. Talking 
to them is not only talking: it is an act, it is a drama, or 
doing, in the realm of the human spirit—not always, 
of course (there is talking which is just chatter), not 
always, but again and again, in grave issues of deliberation 
when talk and discussion issue in the emergence of ** the com- 
mon mind” or “ the sense of the meeting,” which surely is 
an act, or an event, and an act or event of the highest order. 
We in England, by the process of our history, have a habit of 
talking ourselves into a result—an emergence, an act, an 
event, by which we abide (because it has happened and is there), 
and which, to our thinking, hardly needs sanctions. All of us 
in England have attended “ meetings ” which began as tenta- 
tive and tiresome gropings, perhaps never came to a formal 
resolution, and yet left us in a new position and on a new 
plane. It is a habit that runs through our political life 
It is also a habit deep in some ranges of our religious life. 
When we speak of * the sense of the meeting,” we are using 
a Quaker phrase. We are speaking in terms of the Quaker 
idea of waiting for the emergence of the moving spirit—the 
to-and-fro spirit of grave discussion—which will make us one, 
and give us unity of heart and mind. All Englishmen are not 
Quakers: indeed, few Englishmen are Quakers. But we 
have all of us, perhaps, a little of the Quaker strain. We have 
all a habit of ‘‘ meetings”’ in one way or another. And all 
our meetings have something of the spirit and procedure of 
the meeting house. 

The English habit is, perhaps, easy in an island. There is 
time for talk—and security for talking. Matters are not so 
simple when you have a land-frontier, and men must be ready 
to spring from the soil, like the dragon’s teeth in the fable, 
to defend the soil against dragons. The “ moat defensive ” 
of the four seas is a great factor in our national psychology. 
We must think ourselves over to the other side of the moat 
before we can enter, as we ought to enter, into the psychology 
of other nations. Perhaps, too, we may fairly ask other 
nations to think themselves over to our side. Meanwhile, 
the greatest gain of the last dozen years is that the nations 
generally have begun to talk with one another—not only 
at Geneva, but also at Washington, at The Hague, in London, 
everywhere. After all, our way of talking, parleying, consulta- 
tion, pooling minds, trying to find “* the sense of the meeting,” 
is making head. It is not the only way. But it is difficult for 
Englishmen not to think it a good way. ORION. 
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A Sees 


American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


[A message from our American Correspondent will in future be published monthly, instead of weekly as hitherto.] 


PREPARING FOR THE ELECTIONS. sila 

The. political.atmosphere here begins to be charged with the 
campaign spirit, preparatory to. the Autumn Congressional 
Elections. The opening salvoes have already been fired from 
both Democratic and Republican headquarters. The Demo- 
cratic leaders are launching an attack upon the Administration. 
They denounce President Hoover's “ self-satisfaction ’”? and 
declare that he and his party have failed signally in all the 
major tasks to which they set their hands. Neither the Tariff 
Bill nor the Farm Board Schemes, the Democrats declare, 
‘assures the agricultural relief which President Hoover pro- 
mised. Law Enforcement, it is claimed, is not a whit nearer 
as a result of the deliberations of President Hoover’s Com- 
mission. As to Disarmament, that story is being written at the 
London Conference and, in the opinion of the Democrats, it is 
not a story of which the Hoover Administration can be proud. 
From the Republican organization comes a list of the Adminis- 
tration’s achievements. Much is made of the way in which the 
situation following the stock market collapse was handled. 
The reduction in taxation and extensive Federal construction 
programmes are pointed to as instances of the practical help 
given to industry in its time of need. The attention of the 
electorate is called also to the prompt success of the Haiti 
Commission. Simultaneously, the Republican leaders are 
making strenuous efforts to patch up their differences with the 
Insurgent Republicans. In place of threats of excommunica- 
tion, the Insurgents are now being promised full support by 
the Party organizations in the forthcoming elections. 

* * * * 
AMERICAN Copyricut LAw. 

Bearing in mind that the invitation to the United States 
to join the International Copyright Union expires this year, 
the number of American publishers and authors, including 
representatives of the Authors’ League, appeared before the 
House Committee on Patents during the week to urge the 
early passage of the Vestal Bill. This Bill provides for the 
revision of the existing American copyright law, and specific- 
ally authorizes the President to effect the adherence of the 
United States to the Union. All the witnesses deplored the 
present position, in which America stands outside the Union, 
but at the same time there was general agreement that entry 
into the Union without a simultaneous revision of the American 
copyright laws would be unfair to American authors. It would 
mean that automatic copyright in America would be granted 
to foreign authors while still denied to Americans. Accord- 
ingly, the Vestal Bill proposes to establish automatic copy- 
right in America. It would also enable the authors to sell 
separately various rights, all of which would be adequately 
protected. In other respects the American law would be 
brought into line with the British Law. Whether the Bill 
will be passed this year, however, is doubtful, in view of 
the present congestion of Congressional business. 

* * * * 
Tue Stock MARKETS. 

For the first time since the crash last year Stock Market 
activities have again recently had a prominent space on the 
front pages of newspapers. The rising prices and the increasing 
volume of sales provide further indications of the widespread 
revival of public interest in the markets. Last week’s transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange, aggregating more than 
twenty-six million shares, were the heaviest for any similar 
period since the collapse. Thus public optimism for the return 
of normal business prosperity confirms that of the business 
leaders who have been collaborating with President Hoover 
to ensure it. The question now arises whether the increase in 
Stock Market activity has not outrun a little too enthusiasti- 
cally the improvements in the industrial situation actually 
recorded or in sight. Believing that it has, many authorities 
are disposed to advise caution in both investment and banking 
policies. In this connexion clearly the Federal Reserve Board 
once more faces a difficult problem. In reducing the 
rediscount rate to stimulate industry the Board obviously 
runs the danger of stimulating simultaneously another out- 
burst of injudicious speculation. The Board is not unmindful 
of the danger, and is giving much thought tothe means whcreby 
it may be averted. Congress, which has recently appointed 


a Committee to investigate the banking and credit position, 
is also keeping a watchful eye upon developments, 


* * * * 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Unemployment continues acute, although here and there 
there are welcome signs of improvement. The New York Board 
of Trade, on canvassing some five thousand representative 
employers, finds that eighty-eight per cent. of the establish. 
ments report that employment is at least equal to that of the 
same date last year, although twelve per cent. of the employers 
report marked decreases of employment. Other figures are 
less encouraging. The American Federation of Labour, after 
a survey of twenty-four cities, announces that twenty-two per 
cent. of its reporting members were unemployed in February; 
as against twenty per cent. in January and eighteen per cent, 
at the highest point of the unemployment winter of 1928, 
Conditions are worst in the building industry, in which between 
forty and forty-five per cent. of the Federation’s members are 
unemployed. The New York State Department of Labour 
employment figures, which in January were at the lowest point 
in fifteen years excepting three months in 1921, show a further 
slight decline. The Welfare Associations in various parts of 
the country continue to report abnormal demands for relief, 

* * * * 
THe Eruics or TALKIES. 

In setting themselves the problem of devising the ethical 
code for the talkies the twenty largest motion picture pro- 
ducers and distributors in the United States have faced a 
large and complicated task. The problem of finding a 
common ethical denominator even within the boundaries of 
a single country where customs and beliefs are more or less 
established and homogeneous is difficult enough, as_ censors 
everywhere know. American motion picture concerns have 
to bear in mind the wishes of a world audience of 250,000,000 
weekly, with religious, racial, and social beliefs and customs, 
infinitely various and frequently flatly contradictory. It 
would be too much to expect that any code of ethics which 
could possibly be devised could satisfy all alike, and doubtless 
the code which has been elaborated for the talkies will find 
critics enough. Nevertheless, the effort to make the talkies 
mirror ‘‘ the better standards of life’? rather than the worse 
is commendable, and the detailed provisions which the 
code embodies, to prevent the commercial exploitation of 
“ crime, brutality, and vice,’’ have the merit of being practi- 
cable. The code itself is the outgrowth of adverse criticism 
which has proceeded on both moral and artistic grounds. 
In formulating it, the motion picture industry has been 
guided by the advice of dramatists, educators, psychologists, 
church leaders and representatives of civic bodies. 

* * * * 
INVESTMENT IN SoutTH AMERICA. 

A remarkable increase in the part taken by American 
finance in the development of South America is traced in 
a recent study by the World Peace Foundation. This shows 
that United States investments in South America grew from 
$173,000,000 in 1913 to $2,294,212,000 in 1929. The United 
States is still far behind Great Britain in the amount of its 
South American investments, the British total in 1929 being 
computed to be £4,485,093,000, but it is notable that while 
British investments in fifteen years have increased only 
18 per cent., United States investments have increased 
349 per cent. In Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, and 
Panama American investments exceed the British. According 
to Dr. Max Winkler, a well-known authority on this subject, 
the influx of American capital has been accompanied by 
significant economic changes. Old railroads have been 
improved and new ones built, modern agricultural machinery 
has become popular, inferior breeds of sheep and cattle 
have been replaced by new blooded stock and modern indus- 
trial methods have been widely adopted. Perhaps the chiet 
obstacle to the development of the countries South of the 
Panama has.been the lack of adequate transportation facilities. 
This obstacle is now being overcome rapidly, and with the 
immense natural resources of these countries awaiting develop- 
ment the future is promising. Ivy LEE. 

New: York, Wednesday, April 9th, 
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Country Life 


Tut ZONING OF ENGLAND. 

Onthe front page of my local paper appear no fewer than three 
advertisements by local bodies of planning schemes, one of 
them a rural planning scheme, with the suggestion that all 
who are interested should go to see a map of the scheme, open 
for public inspection without cost. Not all countrymen are 
able or care to travel to the neighbouring town, and it would 
be a good and educative step to print a number of copies of 
this map and display them in an accessible place in every village 
affected. These advertisements are but one instance of the 
astonishing acceleration of the campaign of preservation or 
conservation, and it happens that a most original contribution 
to the subject, full of fertile suggestions, has been published 
elsewhere during the. week by that ingenious ‘‘ Professor of 
Civics,” Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, and a co-author. 

* * * * 

Under encouragement from Lord Milner, whose ‘‘ master- 
bias’ was rather towards botany and gardens than to pro- 
consulship, he first launched the theme of regional planning 
in his book on the organization of the new Kent that must 
succeed the exploitation of its coal. That book, with its 
maps, its explanation of the practice of scheduling and zoning, 
is a classic: a new art was discovered. It was a delight- 
ful object-lesson in constructive imagination to travel over the 
wide area, where mines would soon be opened, and see it 
planned in terms of mining villages, agricultural belts, and 
public parks. If only someone could have done this when 
Watt perfected his engine, and the rage for industrial produc- 
tion blinded the whole population. Health and happiness 
were destroyed in the s!ums just as beauty and grace were 
destroyed in the landscape. The later motor revolution leaves 
a wake of ugliness as disagreeable as the noise and reek of an 
unsilenced exhaust from an over-oiled engine. A new England 
is as certain a result of the motor age as a new Kent of the coal 
fields. 

* * * * 
- This is not the place to review those two most thoughtful 
books on regional planning: one for the Bristol and Bath 
area, the other—the result of five years of thorough investiga- 
tion and enquiry—for North East Lancashire, which are 
published this week ; but. there are one or two points that 
may be emphasized on behalf of all who love rural England, 
One of the troubles of deciding that this place may be used 
for buildings and that place may not, is the question of 
value. Agricultural land—so perverse is our civilization— 
is often as near as may be worthless, whereas building land 
assumes at once an almost superstitious value. It is sold 
per foot, and becomes worth its weight in gold from the 
moment it is decided that it shall not produce anything. 
Has a local council the right to insist that one man’s land 
shall be dross, because it is beautiful, and the other's gold, 
because it is ugly ? 

* * -* # 

The mind of the Professor of Civics soars as boldly as his 
brother’s, the poet’s. He throws out the lyrical suggestion 
that values should be pooled, that ownership in property 
should be rationalized; even that a parish might be made 
into a company, in which shaz2s were allotted according 
to -the interests of individual owners. Here is something, 
indeed, for our social reformers to flesh their teeth on, whether 
they are followers of Henry George, Lloyd George or, may I 
say? Peel-and-Orwin! May they set people thinking and 
help to vivify the future. Pending their adoption, we may 
congratulate ourselves that this difficulty of dross- and gold- 
making is often in practice not a difficulty at all. Many 
owners of property are of the creed of Lord Astor, Lord 
Desborough and others who prefer that the possible future 
appreciation ke scrapped if the present charm may be pre- 
served in perpetuity. They are not only willing but eager 
that their property should be scheduled as for ever immune 
from Cobbett’s ‘‘ wens ” and Carlyle’s ** concrete mendacities.” 
Amcng other advantages is this, it cannot ke estimated 
for death duties as possessing building value. Perhaps we 
may come to a state of society when beauty value shall be 
as high as bungaloid use. Very soon the demand will exceed 
the supply ; for, unlike bungalow sites, it is ‘limited in amount. 


FARMERS AND BEEF. 

Farmers are much interested in the controversy, first 
challenged by Sir William Haldane, over the question whether 
or no meat production is to be a standard source of wealth 
in Britain. There is no doubt that richer people are eating 
less meat. In the last, and wholly excellent issue of the 
Countryman, some astonishing figures are quoted on this 
head: “ A group of hotels finds its meat consumption has 
fallen from £1,541’s worth in 1925 to £745’s worth in 1927.” 
In other words, the price is reduced by a half in two years. 
At the same time, as the number of the very poor decreases, 
more people eat meat and its total consumption increases. 
Meat is still regarded in many places as the sign and symbol 
of good living.. One curious detail was given me by a London 
hotel keeper. He said none of his customers ate so much 
meat or so insisted on its perfection as the farmers who came 
up for Islington week. They still believe the queer super- 
stition that the British character is built on beef! 

* * * * 
A VEGETARIAN WoRLD. 

From several points of view beef is the most. wasteful of 
all forms of food. Acres allotted to the production of vege- 
tarian food will support from five to ten times as many 
people as acres devoted to fodder for cattle. Supposing 
the world were greatly overcrowded we should be compelled 
to be vegetarian; and as Prince Kropotkin showed long 
ago such production may be so intensified that an acre may 
produce food worth as much as twenty or even more fatted 
stock who would need nearly as many acres for their support. 
At the moment the scientific investigators in a number of 
countries are supporting the belief that the coming generation 
will consume more milk and more vegetables. We are in need 
of a word to describe this combination, which Dr. Hindhede, 
director of the laboratory for nutrition research in Copenhagen, 
selects as ‘“‘ the most healthy and cheapest.” Will not the 
Countryman, where this fact, too, is emphasized, discover such 
a word? Vegetarian is misleading in sound and origin. 

* * * % 
RABBITS AND FERRETS. 

A letter, full of personal observation, reaches me from 
General Higginson, whose knowledge of natural history, 
especially in County Down, is as extensive as Sam Weller’s 
of London. He writes :— 

“Tf you will allow me to say so, I do not think that the death 
of the ferret, in the way described by you, is as unusual as you 
seem to think. When I was a boy there was very little that I 
did not know about ferretting, and I, on several occasions, lost 
ferrets in the way you describe. Rabbits have a trick of making 
‘blind’ holes in their burrows, and they are nearly always (except 
when the soil is sand on gravel) made so small that, by blowing 
itself out, the rabbit can quite fill the hole; and in this way the 
enemy, whatever it may be, cannot get at his head. Over and 
over again I have found rabbits with all the fur scraped off their 
rumps by the ferret. We called these blind holes ‘ pouches’ 
(pronounced ‘ pooches ’), and I have taken as many as eight rabbits 
out of a ‘pooch.’ What happens is this: if you put more than 
one ferret into a small burrow, there is always a danger of it ; 
the rabbit runs into the pooch and. blows himself out, and tho 
ferret starts to scratch; other rabbits in their fright, or driven 
by other ferrets, run into the pooch, and so shut in the first ferret 
and smother him, though it is perfectly astounding what an 
amount of smothering ferrets will stand. In my opinion 
the ferret is the bravest animal in the world ; fear is quite unknown 
to him, and he will fight to the last gasp. I have seen foxes, cats, 
whole families of stoats bolting from a ferret. I have lost a ferret 
once from a fox, and I think once from a cat, but I am not certain, 
and I am convinced that the majority of ferrets are lost by being 
shut into ‘ pooches.’ . had one man who taught them to come 
to his whistle, and I have seen them playing on the floor of his 
house with his children. I have seen him crying when one was 
shot by a friend of mine, and it was buried next day in a tin with 
honours by the whole family.” 

* * * * 
THRUSH v. BLACKBIRD. 

A correspondent living on the edge of a Scottish town 
asks: ‘* Why have my thrushes vanished, though the black- 
birds remain?” Personally I know no place where black- 
birds are so many as in the southern suburbs of London, 
and nests are common in suburban gardens. Incidentally 
I found ten eggs in one nest last year! They stand perhaps 
in relation to the thrush as the French partridge to the 
English, and tend to drive the more sensitive bird away. 

W. Beacu Tomas 
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Letters to 


A SUGGESTED POLICY FOR.EAST. AFRICA 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 

Str,—The article in your issue of March 29th, entitled “A 
Suggested Policy for East Africa,’ gives me fresh hope that 
an equitable solution may be found for the constitutional 
problem in that country. I fully concur with the writer 
that any extension of self-government to the white com- 
munity must be accompanied by measures safeguarding 
native interests, in which respect the Hilton Young report, 
in many ways an admirable document, falls far short of what 
is needed. If we are honest in our professions of trusteeship 
it is obviously out of the question, both legally and morally, 
to appoint as trustees or co-trustees people who stand to 
benefit materially from the property or activities of their 
wards. Even an unbiassed government which attempts to 
keep an impartial balance between two conflicting interests 
may find it impossible to do so. Any of your readers who 
doubt the difficulty of giving our wards their due in existing 
circumstances (which the Hilton Young Report does little 
to improve) have only to turn to page 187 of the Ormsby 
Gore Repoit. The passage is too long to quote here, though 
it is extremely instructive, but the gist of it is that the 
Akamba of the Kitui Reserve paid £207,749 in direct taxation 
over a period of ten years, against which ‘ you will fail to 
find in it [the Reserve] any enterprise, building or structure 
of any sort which Government has provided at the cost of 
more than a few sovereigns for the direct benefit of the 
natives.” In actual fact in a colony, in which it has been 
said that the native interests must be paramount, it is really 
an anomaly to speak of native reserves at all: it would be 
theoretically more accurate to speak of native territories and 
European reserves. 

The only solution, then, is that suggested by the writer 
of your article. If we are to keep faith both with our wards 
and with the white settlers, we can only do so by instituting 
an independent and disinterested administration in what 
are now known as the native reserves. Only in the circus 
is it possible for one rider to straddle two horses. 'To suggest 
that one person or one institution can serve two totally 
distinct functions is sheer obscurantism. There is nothing 
to prevent complementary interests being co-ordinated under 
a High Commissioner, but it is imperative that the native 
trust should be managed by trustees appointed to that 
specific duty and for no other purpose, that is, by a governor 
and an administration completely independent of interested 
control or pressure. 

Your article suggests that there may be some practical 
difficulties to overcome. I do not wish to minimize these, 
but it may be that they are not so great as at first sight 
appears. At any rate, Map III attached to the Hilton 
Young Report does not indicate that the delimitation of the 
boundaries between the Protectorate and the Colony should 
prove a serious stumbling-block.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. Driperc, 

8 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 


A CASE FOR TAXATION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Am I rightly informed that winnings through Stock 
Exchange operations are not taxable in this country? It 
strikes me oddly. I should have thought, if any discrimination 
be in order, that money thus made ought to be subjected to a 
double taxation : one for the gain, one for the thrill. But no 
discrimination should be made. In fiscal matters, particu- 
larly, the state should consider results, not motives. Of course, 
if any action conflicts with the law or with morals it should be 
forbidden, but never overpassed. 

But what about losses? It may equally be asked, who, pray, 
compensates the merchant or the manufacturer for his losses ? 
I can perceive no grounds for exemption, from whatever angle 
viewed. The thing is illogical—it is wrong. 

Here, then, is fair and fertile field for the Exchequer, so 
hard pressed to find new sources of revenue. The tax would 
inflict hardship on none, trade or industry. Nor is it likely 
that it will restrict activity of its own, unless there be some 


Ey 


the Editor 


who, rather than pay taxes, would prefer not to win ; neithez 
should it divert operations to other centres, notably to America, 
for incomes there, whether derived from speculation cr invest. 
ment, are equally taxed. ’ 

Now, what is it that keeps England from applying logic 
and common sense in this particular ? It is that which keeps 
her from applying it, in her corporate capacity, in certain 
other directions, in her trade relations especially. The thing 
is that England is dominated by her past, is rigidly tradition. 
bound. All her present difficulties, economic, financial, 
political, are to a considerable extent due to that leaning, 
England. continues to act as -if she still were the workshop of 
the world, still the undisputed law-giver of finance, still the 
unrivalled mistress of the sea... But England of to-day is not 
the England or pre-War days. 

England, I submit, must make up her mind to throw off her 
sense of entailment, to stand. adequate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GABRIEL WELLS, 

Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—When Mr. T. S. Ramanujam wrote about “ the policy 
of emasculation pursued by vested interests”’ being at the 
root of the present lot of Indian peasants, I ventured to 
enquire what those ‘“ vested interests’? were and whether 
there was any evidence that the peasantry was more virile 
at any previous time in history. I got no answer, but 
“J.D. J.” from Poona, quoting certain figures of mortality in 
Bengal, now wishes to throw on me the onus of proving that 
India’s children were at any period less virile than they are 
to-day. Seeing that ** T. S. R.’s”’ use of the word ‘* emascu- 
lation” and my query obviously had reference to the moral 
fibre of the peasants, I feel no obligation to answer “ J. D. J.’s” 
question as to their physical condition and power of resisting 
disease. 

These are surely matters for Medical and Sanitary authori- 
ties and for Child Welfare Societies. I have no access to 
statistics past or present, but I do know from history that 
before the English took over the government of the country, 
the effect of unalleviated famines was often to depopulate 
wide areas of country in India. From my personal experience 
as a Famine officer in the famine of 1896-97 I also know that 
deaths from actual starvation in time of famine are very rare 
nowadays. If, as some hold, deterioration of physique is due 
to the custom of too early marriages the British Government 
is not to blame for it. 

When ‘‘ a Hindu” described Hindustani as the “ standard 
vernacular ” and Mr. T. S. Ramanujam said it was spoken by 
nearly 60 per cent. of the people, I pointed out that it was 
almost useless as a medium of conversation in the Tamil and 
Telugu country, and could not therefore lay claim to be the 
universal language of India. Seeing that he admits my 
facts and I do not quarrel with ‘“ T. S. R.’s ” statement that 
Hindi is more widely spoken than any other Indian vernacular, 
I see no reason for his attempt to refute what I wrote. The 
fact remains that the people of India, like those of Europe, 
have no common language.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES G. SPENCER, 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 

Sir,—Your sympathy with the aspirations of political India 
has rightly earned the gratitude of Indians. But, candidly 
speaking, the tragedy is that not even the sympathetically 
inclined of the British politicians and journalists show a readi- 
ness to go far enough to face the realities of the situation. 
The Britisher must now vigorously search his heart. The time 
for swearing by high ideals and noble professions has gone. 
He is now faced in India by a disillusioned people who refuse 
to count mere words for anything. If he is prepared to con- 
cede the right of Indians to govern themselves, let him know 
that all the ingenuities of his agents in this country to prove 
that Indians are not fit for self-government are trash. They 
are as fit as any people in the world. No Indian entrusted 
with a responsible position has so far failed to acquit himself 
creditably. 
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The British disarmed the Indian Nation, which until re- 
cently produced warriors like Ranjit Singh and Shivaji, and 
now have the barefacedness to plead that for want of an Indian 
Army India cannot have Dominion Status. When public 
opinion clamoured, they appointed a Committee of Experts. 
This Committeee (known as Skeen Committee) made certain 
elementary recommendations to increase Indian element in 
the Army. Their report, however, was shelved ! 

Another high-sounding argument which is urged against 
India’s demand is that the electorates have not been suffi- 
ciently educated. Now, if after 150 years of British rule edu- 
cation is at a low ebb, surely it proves the unfitness of the 
British to rule India, and. not of the Indians. Indian 
Education Ministers have, indeed, given much better account 
of themselves during recent years in spite of the paucity of 
the funds placed at their disposal by the ‘‘ Reserved ”’ 
masters of the Provincial Governments. It is not an extremist 
but a quintessence of moderation—Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
ex-Member of Lord Reading’s Government—who has said 
“To postpone the establishment of full Responsible Govern- 
ment in this country until the electorates have been thoroughly 
educated may, and will, amount to waiting indefinitely, and 
the dangers in this policy of procrastination will by no means 
be less great than the risks which a policy of courage must 
necessarily involve.” 

The “ problem of the Indian States’ is no problem. The 
Indian Princes, while rightly claiming internal autonomy 
for their States, have again and again given expression to 
“their natural desire as Indians to see their Motherland rise 
to her full stature of Nationhood,” to quote the Maharajah 
of Bikaner ; and to quote that leading Prince again “ nothing 
is further from their desire than to break up the country into 
two discordant halves warring against each other in fratri- 
cidal feuds,”’ and ‘** I look forward to the day when a United 
India will be enjoying Dominion Status under the egis of 
the King-Emperor.”’ 

The old superstition that India is not a Nation already stands 
condemned. The cultural unity of India is any day deeper 
than the political unity of many nations, and India is now 
also evolving political unity. 

Lord Irwin has so far done very well. He has also not 
arrested Gandhi. This is indeed refreshing, after over a 
decade of “‘ the worst type of Imperialism (having been) in 
the ascendant ”’ since the fall of Mr. Montagu—to quote an- 
other quintessence of moderation in India, the Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Shastri. But quick and bold—positive—action is 
the need of the hour. If you have to give something, why 
not give it gracefully ? Even the most moderate of Indian 
politicians are insistent on full Dominion Self-Government, 
of course, with necessary safeguards, to which even Gandhi 
does not object. 

If the British Government mean business, why cannot they 
announce this objective forthwith? The Simon Report is 
still be to be published ; yes, but if the whole case of the 
Government were to be based on that Report, there is no 
hope for India and for Great Britain. Indian public opinion 
will have nothing to do with the recommendations of the 
Simon Commission as such, nor will it any more put up with a 
little tinkering here and there. 

May the British nation be guided wisely, and may it choose 
to win the gratitude of India by treating her as a sister! It 
is not yet too late; but it does seem to be getting too late if 
the present opportunity is allowed to slip by under false 
fears and false expectations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An INDIAN WHO STANDS FOR THE Britisn CONNEXION. 

[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 


; 


THE OLD TOWN—A FOLK MUSEUM 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Sir Thomas Hohler, makes some 
most valuable suggestions regarding the use and desirability 
of Old Town Folk Museums. One great fault of our present 
time, that is affecting the health of individuals and of com- 
munities, is the too fast rate of living. The word health is 
used in its very fullest sense as applying.to body, mind and 
soul. A-proper regard for the family and home life is essential 
to bring back a steadier and more balanced rate and mode 
of living. 


Receutly, in the distressed mining areas you, by the revival 
of industries, such as the quilting industry, showed a practical 
method of helping not only unemployment, but also those 
who were unemployed. You did far more than this—you 
suggested very great possibilities. Handicraft can be health 
giving and can show the character of the people. Many 
people with the power to purchase at the present time must 
rely on shops, and on what is shown there, for the opportunity 
to select the furnishings and decorations they get. They 
would be helped by an Old Town Museum, showing the 
evolutionary changes from furniture and decorations that 
once were made to things still being made, many of which 
could be purchased locally. I would suggest that there 
should be a library with books of reference. I think the 
organizers should be philanthropists with minds free from 
prejudice whether or not the scheme were self-supporting.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. M. 


THE COLLECTION OF REFUSE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—From my office-window in Aldwych recently 1 
noticed once again with disgust the manner in which refuse 
is removed from the surrounding offices and restaurants. 
The rubbish is brought out in bins which are tipped on to 
open lorries. As these lorries have no covering of any kind 
and are already overloaded every puff of wind blows dust, 
cinders, paper and scraps across the street, scattering litter 
in a thoroughly untidy and insanitary way. 

Quite apart from the uneconomic aspect of collecting 
rubbish twice over, once from the offices and again off the 
street itself, it is extraordinary that in a city which professes 
to belong to the twentieth century such a state of afiairs 
should be allowed to menace the health of the inhabitants. 
Surely it is time that more modern devices were introduce], 
such as are in use on the Continent and, I believe, in several 
provincial towns in this country. In any case it should be 
possible to replace the present primitive collecting vehicles, 
whose only claim to modernity is that they are usually motor- 
drawn. By substituting some form of covered van in which 
refuse might be cleanly and effectively carted away, a condition 
which is a disgrace to the premier city of the world might 
be simply removed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MavricE KEenNepy. 

105 Alleyn Park, Dulwich, S.E. 21. 

[Our correspondent does not, we think, go far enough in 
his proposals for reform.—lIip. Spectator.] 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

S1r,—I am surprised to see that my friend, Mr. B. Seebohm 
Rowntree, in his otherwise for the most part excellent 
comments on Mr. Henry Ford’s remarks on the state of 
British industry, makes a slip by saying that “ we are the 
only industrial country in the world which has no institute 
existing solely in order to study problems of industrial 
administration and management and disseminate information 
on the most up-to-date methods.” I say “ slip,” because I 
know that Mr. Rowntree is aware of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration, of which I have the honour (not being an 
industrialist myself) to be President for the year. It was 
founded in 1922, and, in spite of considerable difficulties in 
arousing interest and securing support among employers, has 
already accomplished important work. Its aims are to 
establish industrial administration as a profession; with 
appropriate standards of knowledge and conduct, to promote 
study in all the problems of administration common to 
industry as a whole, and to train and examine aspirants for 
executive positions in industry. It has now a substantial 
body of support amongst leading representatives of a variety 
of industries—but it could always do with more interest and 
welcome more help from that quarter. 

The Institute of Industrial Administration has, after 
careful study of methods employed in this country and 
abroad, and with the aid of a number of gentlemen whose 
names are household words in industry, drawn up a syllabus 
of subjects for study and examination. Examinations are 
already being held (the next series taking place in May), 
partly of students trained at the Regent Street Polytechnic 
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in conjunction with the Institute... Members are welcomed 
from among those already engaged in industry on production 
of satisfactory evidence of their knowledge of a substantial 
proportion of the subjects above mentioned, supplemented 
where necessary by examination; firms are admitted as 
Corporate Subscribers. 

While we welcome also the establishment of university 
courses for training in these subjects, we feel that industry 
cannot draw only upon those who can afford the time and 
money for that type of training, and that a considerable number 
of the subjects enumerated can best be studied in conjunc- 
tion with practical work. At the same time we exempt from 
examination in any of our subjects applicants for membership 
of the Institute who produce satisfactory evidence of 
knowledge of that subject acquired in any other way. In 
fact we act upon the lines laid down by other professional 
institutes and we claim that those who reccive our diploma 
will be at least as well fitted for their profession as those who 
qualify themselves for membership of any of the other 
professional bodies.—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. Comyns CARR. 

47-51 King William Street, E..C. 4. 

[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space.——-Ep. 
Spectator.] 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
§1r,—I do not know who or what Mr. Armstrong may be 
but the appearance of his letter so prominently in the pages 
of the Spectator is to my mind very significant. 

Does it mean that the sincerely religious world in this 
country of people who “profess and call themselves 
Christians,’ i.e., sincere followers of Christ, including for 
instance, even Mr. Gandhi, (though he is not a “ professing ” 
Christian—only a real one) is to be divided into what are 
commonly called ‘Unitarians” and the devotees of an ill- 
omened word (Mass) which has no religious meaning, but is the 
symbol of what the Bishop of Birmingham calls ‘‘ Magic ” ? 

It does not do to forget that vast numbers of professing 
Christians are at heart Unitarians, like all followers of ‘* the 
Book,” our brothers the Mohammedans and Jews. It almost 
looks as if we might find our true reunion in all “ the great 
religions of the World,” by getting back to the simplicity 
of Christ who is venerated now by millions of Hindus and 
others outside our Church. Only our man-concocted creeds 
and dogmas prevent us from uniting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

if Wycombe. J. B. PENNINGTON, 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sm,—Never was there a more certain truth than that “ ex- 
tremes meet.’? Professor Haldane, starting at the opposite 
end of the same pole, arrives in the long run at precisely 
the same point where the Dean of Chester left off. See how 
it is done! Professor Haldane in your last issue writes :— 

“If we start from the assumption that the world as interpreted 
by the physical sciences represents Reality we are led by experi- 
mental evidence step by step to the conclusion that conscious 
activity (or personality) is a property of our central nervous systems 
« « « dependent on the physical and chemical conditions existing 
in the living nervous system. It thus ceases at death.—(Spectator, 
April 5th, p. 559.) 
All this is quite true, except for the fact that “‘ the world 
as interpreted by the physical sciences ”’ is not strictly the 
whole of “ Reality.” But that dces not seriously affect 
the rest of the argument. With this statement, then, I am 
sure the Dean of Chester would agree. So would the Dean 
with the next statement of the Professor's :— 


‘Tn any case we can form no clear conception of individual immor- 
tality unless along with the individual his whole environment is also 
immortal. Personality apart from spiritual environment means 
nothing (ibid., p. 560). 

Quite so. St. Paul (no Modernist) would agree with every 
word of both these paragraphs and, I think, with the next 
one, too, ‘‘ transmission” of ‘ hereditary ” sinfulness being 
one of his stock arguments :— 

“The Darwinian theory of Evolution does not . . . take us any 
nearer to a physico-chemical interpretation of life . . . since the 
very basis of the theory is the existence of hereditary transmission, 
including transmission of variations.” 


Now, Sir, what the Professor asserts is precisely what all 


Christians are out to assert. That Resurrection (in the case 
of Christ at least) is what the Dean calls ‘“‘ organic”; that 
such an organic resurrection (and nothing less) St. Paul 
and all the Apostles preached as a “‘ change” in our “ vile 
body ”’ into ‘‘ the likeness of His glorious body ” (Phil. iii. 20) ; 
and that ‘‘ we look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ” (2 Peter iii. 18)—this was the actual 
apostolic witness, which Professor Haldane’s science now 
confirms !—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. T. Crarke, 
The Rectory, Devizes, 


STAG HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sm,—If any of your readers still have doubts about the 
cruelty involved in stag hunting, I advise them to read the 
speech of Mr. Lovat Fraser in bringing forward his Bill for 
its abolition, in the House of Commons on March 5th. The 
speech is published verbatim in the official journal of the 
League for the Prohibition of Cruel Sports (101 Chandos 
House, Palmer Street, Westminster) and as far as I know 
few London papers did so. Mr. Lovat Fraser read to the 
House an account he had received from an eye-witness of a 
stag hunt at Cloutsam—as a typical, and not an exceptional 
ease. In reading it one is amazed that such brutality should 
be not only tolerated but legalized in a civilized country 
which has made some excellent laws for the protection of 
domestic animals. 

An ignorant young hooligan is punished, and rightly, for 
tormenting a cat, but the wholesale cruelty of stag hunting 
is practised (and I suppose enjoyed) with impunity by well- 
to-do and educated people. 

Surely it is time that this stain should be wiped off the 
face of England !—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. A. YorKE, 

Winterborne Abbas, Dorset, 


THE OILING OF BIRDS 
5 [To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 
Srr,—I was much interested in reading Miss Valentine's letter, 
which you published in the Spectator of March 22nd, on the 
above subject. 

About three weeks ago we spent the afternoon at St. 
Anthony’s Point and Lighthouse, just opposite Falmouth. 

On the rocks below the Lighthouse were two or three dozen 
guillemots badly oiled, and the keeper told us that they would 
all die of starvation as they could neither fly or swim. 

As St. Anthony’s Point is many miles from Lands End 
and: Porthcurno I am afraid the fifty mile line is not being 
observed.—I am, Sir, &c., MARIAN GRENFELL, 

Calartha, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


HUMANE KILLING IN FRANCE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
S1r,—May we appeal to all animal lovers for help in providing 
for France a number of humane killers? So far the price 
of the English humane killers, and the impossibility of having 
them repaired in France, have made results of demonstrations 
almost nil. 

The French branch of the Council of Justice has started an 
extensive campaign, and requests for demonstrations come 
from several towns. 

The Schermer humane killer, cheaper than others, has the 
advantage of being breveted in France, and can be repaired 
here. In France there are no private slaughter houses—with 
the exception of Paris, where the Préfet is the ruling auth- 
ority, the Maire has absolute control of the Municipal: ab2t- 
toirs, and can by an Arrét Municipal make humane killing’ 
compulsory. But before doing so, they need to see the system 
demonstrated. 

We have arranged to lend Schermers for a period of three 
months to some abattoirs, others are asking for them, but 
funds just now will not permit that. Animal Welfare work is 
little understood in France, very often ridiculed, so societies 
find it impossible to do more than carry on routine work, and 
cannot meet cost of demonstrations. 

A sum of £6 to £8 will provide a Schermer, and cartridges 
for a three months’ trial, and cost of demonstrations. With 
twelve Schermers we could in a short time, I feel, change the 
outlook on humane killing in France. May we look to our 
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friends in England for help in this very great and immediate 
need ? Subscriptions will be gratefully received at Office; 
181 Boulevard St. Michel by The Hon. Treas., The Earl of 
Buchan, or by me.—I am, Sir, &e., Marie SCHAFFERT. 
(Secretary for France.) 
Conseil de Justice envers les Animauzx, 42, Old Bond Street, 
Londres, W.1. 


FINANCE—PREMIUM HUNTERS BUSY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sim,—I read your notes with the greatest interest—as a 
‘genuine investor who received a very small proportion of the 
sum I applied for in the Birmingham stock. Can nothing more 
be done to secure preferential treatment for the genuine 
investor ? It is appalling that a progressive and vigilant Council 
like Birmingham does not treat its own stockholders with 
more consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Morison. 

4 Counston Place, Edinburgh. 

P.S.—I am sending a copy of your remarks to the Birming- 
ham Treasurer. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue TWENTIETH CHILD. 

The Bishop of Southwark in his powerful article, ‘‘ Towards 
a National Housing Survey,” rightly stresses the importance 
of accurate information, even if it be incomplete. It is a 
pity, therefore, that in the example he quotes, showing a 
total of thirty-three persons in one house, fourteen adults 
and nineteen children, the details as given add up to thirty- 
four persons—twelve adults and twenty-two children. Even 
if we assume that two of the ‘“ children ”’ are really adults, 
it is difficult to see what has become of the twentieth child.— 
T, R. Currson, 10 Essex Road, Chingford, E. 4. 

THE PRINCE AND His Book. 

Onc of the first matters to claim the interest of the Prince 
of Wales when he returns from his visit to Africa will un- 
doubtedly be the progress of ‘“‘ The Legion Book.” It is 
strongly hoped that a particularly wide response to the 
Prince’s appeal will be made during his absence. If his 
expectations are to be realized, at least one hundred thousand 
copies of the book must be sold. The proceeds from the 
‘sale of the book go to the Prince’s personal fund for the 
British Legion—a fund with the administration: of which 
he is personally associated. It is suggested that not only 
private persons but also public bodies, municipal libraries, 
schools, colleges, clubs, and other institutions will be anxious 
to ensure the complete success of the Prince’s appeal. All 
letters in regard to ‘“*‘ The Legion Book ” should be addressed 
to Admiral Sir. Lionel Halsey, G.C.M.G., St. James’s Palace, 
London, S.W.1, and the envelopes marked ‘‘ L.”” Cheques 
should be made payable to the Legion Book Fund. 

To GENTLE. 

In his appreciative notice of my book, Wild Exmoor through 
the Year, for which I thank him, your reviewer asks whether 
I have invented the verb “ gentle,’ or whether there is a 
precedent for it. There is, in Mr. Masefield’s beautiful lines, 
from the last stanza but one of ‘* Dauber ” :— 

** When the light gentles and the wind is soft, 
And beauty in the heart breaks like a flower,” 
which I had in mind when I wrote the passage which your 
reviewer quotes. Mr. Masefield uses it intransitively, but I 
have ventured to make the verb transitive—E. W. HEenpy, 
Holt Antiss, Porlock, Somerset. 
* Our SISTER, THE DEATH OF THE Bopy.”’ 

I have not had an opportunity of reading Miss Iris Barry’s 
tale, Here is Thy Victory, reviewed by Mr. E. F. Benson in 
your issue of April 5th; but his remarks surprise me. 
There is surely nothing new, as he appears to suppose, 
in Miss Barry’s contention that “if death and its victory 
were annihilated, life . . . would be the most appalling of 
nightmares.”’> Has Mr. Benson forgotten Swift and the 
terrible account of the Struldbrugs in Gulliver’s Travels ? 
Well did Thackeray consider their description as “ perhaps 
the most melancholy satire in the whole of the dreadful 
book ” !—H. M. W., Edinburgh. 

[Tennyson’s poem, ‘ Tithonus,” with which Miss Barry 
must be familiar, also deals with the problem of a single man 
to whom death was refused.—Epb. Spectator.] 

Sir WILFRED GRENFELL. 

Si r Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador, whose last visit to Great 
Britain was for the purpose of being installed as Lord Rector 
of the University of St. Andrews, is intending to spend next 
winter in this country. He hopes to give a number of lectures 
and addresses on his thirty-eight years’ work in Labrador in 
order to raise funds for the carrying on of that work. The 
lecture arrangements are under the direction of Gerald Christy, 
Outer Temple, Strand, London, W.C.2, but all other com- 





munications should be addressed to the Grenfell Association, 
82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Seats ror Suop AssIsTANTs. 

Captain Albert Larking, C.B.E., is of opinion that Mr. H. 
Dale misunderstands the position of the E.C.A. in regard to 
the administration of the Shops Acts, 1912-1928. The 
responsibility of administering these Acts is in the hands of 
the London County Council in London and the local authorities 
throughout the country. It is not admissible for the E.C.A., 
or any other body than those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Act, to walk into a shop to see whether the young 
people are making use of the seats provided for them, Ifa 
real grievances exist let those aggrieved write to us, and we 
take the matter up for them.—Earty CLOSING ASSOCIATION, 
34-40 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Txe “ Spectator,” Aprit 10TH, 1830. 
MANNERS OF THE Day. 

This is an exceedingly clever production. It is a picture, and a 
faithful and lively picture, of that class of society who have nothing 
to do but to amuse themselves, and who find that the great achieve- 
ment of life is to get through it pleasantly. Luxury has for five-and- 
twenty and more years been carried to the highest possible pitch 
in England ; persons of from twelve to thirty thousand a year, of 
whom the number is considerable in this country, have tasked the 
ingenuity of all the rest of the population, not to produce a new 
pleasure, but to improve upon and carry to perfection all the old 
ones. Anti-attrition is the end in fashionable society as in that of the 
Coachmakers’ Company. As much of excitement as is compatible 
with ease,—this is the secret; and as a reward for all the inventions 
which have been created for it, millions of pounds have been offered 
and given. Magic is not possible—the lights which have shown that 
its delusions are unattainable have shown us the nearest approach 
to it. Theimprovements in arts, in science, in every species of service 
to human wants, have been carried to apitchof exquisite perfection. 
The zhosen few in England know the miserable pleasure of having 
every wish anticipated—every indulgence unearned. The. condi- 
tion of enjoyment is labour; and as they are not compelled to 
labour for the essentials of life, they doom themselves to voluntary 
toil upon the nothings of fashionable existence. The highest ranks 
in our country are not vicious from either the violence of their 
passions or from their unrestrained indulgence: the value of tran- 
quillity is too well understood—the passions would break in upon 
the equanimity essential to continued enjoyment; the fashionables 
are vicious for the sake of something to do—a forbidden act gives 
zest to the lazy appetite. No epicure lives on Cayenne pepper or 
mulligatawney. This class of fashionables are accused of being more 
immoral than the rest ; On the contrary, we believe they understand 
too well the art of living happily—they are placed on an eminence, 
and all their actions are conspicuous ; a single offence among them 
spreads its offensive glare more widely and strikingly than a dozen 
more flagrant actions in a lower class. A great deal of nonsense has 
been said of the odious system of exclusion practised by coteries of 
fashionables. There is nothing more in this than is practised by 
every other division of society—we all love our like, and laugh at or 
hate those who differ from us. What can be more exclusive than 
a fox-hunting set, or a knot of lawyers, or a literary circle ? The 
difference is, that in these instances nobody cares to be shut oub 
from society they are unfit for, or take no pleasure in. The more 
conspicuous ranks, however, the notabilities of the mode, are not 
allowed to flock only with their kind, and push intruders from the 
herd, without being attacked in all quarters as secluding themselves 
for the sake of vicious indulgence. Such at least is the charge of the 
old Dowager who writes the “ Royal Novel of the Exclusives,” as 
the bookseller calls it. : 

A wealthy slopseller migrates from the Barbican to Russell or 
Bedford Square, and thence to Harley Street, He is a mercantile 
M.P., respectable and useful. His family, however, contrive to 
make themselves ridiculous and uncomfortable. They are for 
ever toiling into the acquaintance of the great, and out of thé 
acquaintance of the small.. The Browns, the Greens, and the 
Johnsons, must perforce give way to the Lady Juliana C.’s and tho 
family of the Duchess of D.’s. They are not vulgar, because they 
have been educated at vast expense, and they dress superstitiously 
after the Journal des Modes: they. are accomplished, and only 
sing fashionable music: they sketch, they galopade and waltz, 
ride and skate, and in short do every. thing that is fashionable 
to do ;—but still they are not fashionable. They are in fact not 
playing their own part’; and where that is not the case, no one 
is comfortable, nor the causo of comfort in others. This is the 
true reason why they are excluded—and not that there is any 
absurd regulation against wealthy parvenus or poor pretenders : 
they who understand the true ingredients of the most fashionable 
society of London, know that it is a complete mosaic work, 
and composed of stones of all colours and characters. Every 
man, however, who is successful in his part, is to the ‘‘ manner 
born”: he is playing the part Nature gave him. If we wanted a 
proof of the truth of this doctrine, we might quote the instance 
of the far-famed Brummell, who was as exclusive and as fashionable 
as any body—nay, the very arbiter of mode and ton; and yet his 
claims were neither of birth nor fortune. He had a genius for dress, 
and a certain maniére d'etre, wholly his own, which gave him & 
character, and which was imitated from no other person, and nearly 
imitable. He was in fact an amusing, perhaps a pleasing, original 5 
and this is the secret of admission into circles which have the power 
of plucking the roses without the thorns of society—who are in a 
position to admit the farceurs and thrust out the bores. 
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Sir Arthur Nicolson 


Sir Arthur Nicolson, Bart., First Lord Carnock. By Harold 
Nicolson. (Constable. and Co. 21s.) 

Lorp CarNnock, so much better known to the world (so far 
as it knows its diplomatists who do not advertise) as Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, wrote some five and thitty years ago to 
the devoted mother of his small children, ‘“‘ Let us hope one 
of our boys will take to Letters.” One of them has: we 
@ight add, “ with a vengeance,” for it is the boy who, to 
follow Letters, has given up his father’s own profession in 
which he was making a career of which the father could be 
proud. We find elsewhere in this book a reason given why 
“‘the energetic civil servant (in the Foreign Office), when 
relegated to diplomacy, is apt to resign.”? That is not the 
whole story. If Mr. Nicolson is lost to diplomacy, we hope 
that he will not fall before the temptations to write ephemeral 
stuff that would be unworthy of him. His excellent literary 
volumes are well known and he found time while a diplomat 
to write a book, marked by a little egotism and impish 
naughtiness, which was so amusing and uncommon that it 
could not be condemned as cheap. Now he has made a 
success of that most difficult task, a life of his father. He 
keeps himself modestly in the background ; the few references 
to ‘* Nicolson’s youngest son” are justifiable and generally 
amusing. He does, of course, let his own opinions on events 
and their conduct occasionally appear, but by no means 
unduly. He has resisted his temptation to smart writing. 
Perhaps the tale of the representatives at the Algeciras 
Conference, with its epigram apiece (from the Duke of 
Almadovar, ‘‘an Arabian face, flashing Arabian eyes, 
challenging but empty-retreating when in difficulty behind 
the barrier of breeding ; becoming grandec,” to Mr. Henry 
White, “so full of charm that there was room for little else”’), 
is a tour de force, only excusable because it is well done. 

The story centres round Sir Arthur, and properly endears 
him to the reader, as a high-minded public servant, a very 
hard worker, sensible rather than brilliant ; happy in most 
of his work though happier still in his family life ; holding 
posts fortunately for himself and for us, where events of real 
importance were taking place. He was also a remarkably 
good prophet. Time and again his unofficial letters prove 
how well he knew how to use his position to form sound 
premises and to deduce the future course of events, both at 
home and abroad. His knowledge of the Near East was 
probably unequalled. In Teheran and St. Petersburg he 
won the confidence of Persians and Russians to a remarkable 
degree. These very different peoples recognized his charm 
and sympathy. He was also posted to Constantinople, 
Athens and Budapest, and spent some time in Egypt with 
his brother-in-law, Lord Dufferin: and in Morocco, where 
he played a most important part, there were close links with 
Near Eastern politics. If he learnt at Teheran the worst 
of Russian habits, aims and lack of scruple, at St. Petersburg 
he learnt to love the people. The love was chiefly based on 
pity. He pitied “the timid little autocrat.” He _ pitied 
the few honest ministers in their difficulties at home and 
their fears abroad. He pitied the still-born Duma because, 
even if it had been given a chance, he saw that it was composed 
of men utterly unable at first to help their country, untrained, 
often illiterate, with no knowledge of what they wanted or 
how to do anything; and he pitied the mass of the people 


only less than he pitied the violently misgoverned subjects 
of the Sultan of Morocco. This love of Russia was miscon- 
strued before the War as a political pro-Russian bias. But 
he justified the policy that he advocated by reasoning. He 
knew how Germany and Austria treated Russia. He saw the 
really great danger behind Great Britain’s unwillingness to 
commit herself to support anyone on the Continent ; if Russia 
could not depend on us, she would from fear, nothing else, 
range herself upon the German side. The humiliation over 
Bosnia and Herzegovina taught her that she could not rely 
upon herself, nor, apparently, upon us. From abroad and 
as Permanent Under Secretary at the Foreign Office Sir 
Arthur argued thus, and to him more than to any other 
Englishman it is due that Russia was not intimidated by the 
Central Powers in 1914. 


Our readers will have realized that we have here a history 
of the most important international events of half a century, 
Mr. Nicolson has sifted a vast amount of material with care 
and judgment, in which his own training helped him enor- 
mously. His recent residence in Berlin has helped him too, 
but perhaps biassed him a little. We do not blame him for 
parcelling out very widely the responsibility for the War. It 
is obvious from his narrative that if everyone was to blame, 
yet the greatest responsibility rests upon Germany and 
Austria. (This does not make us regard the Kriegschuld 
clause in the Treaty of Versailles as anything but silly and 
mischievous. Sir Arthur saw in it a mistake that no good 
diplomat would have made.) We are glad that Mr. Nicolson 
can write generously of Herr von Bethmann Hollweg: we 
are not convinced when he writes kindly of Herr von Kiihl- 
mann, an arrant mischiecf-maker and dissembler. On the 
whole his judgments are generous and pleasant, for all the 
tart phrases that spring from his pen and season the book. 
His writing is never commonplace whether he is descfibing a 
quick-moving comedy such as the escapade of Ayoub Khan 
in Persia or the tragedy of July, 1914. He leaves us uncertain 
whether his sub-title, “a study in the Old Diplomacy,” is 
meant to hint at any great change. Diplomacy must be 
carried on by men, and not by men shouting from the house- 
tops. We see that to-day, when the cry for “ open” diplo- 
macy has faded away. When Premiers and delegates confer 
nowadays, the platitudes ‘‘ issued subsequently to the press” 
are proof enough of the need for secrecy at the moment. And 
the book will certainly not make us ashamed of our “ old” 
diplomacy. It was remarkably honest (which puzzled some 
other nations). It staved off an infinity of wars for one that it 
failed to stave off. So long as one nation believed in force, 
force had to be reckoned with. Since the War co-operation 
has been steadily replacing competition, and only the Russian 
Army really threatens force to-day and hampers the League 
of Nations in Europe. But in Sir Arthur’s days German 
threats of force, openly declared or not, kept Europe back. 
Conferences are no new invention since the War. For example, 
Algeciras, only one among others recorded here, the handicap 
(now mercifully removed) lay in Germany’s clumsy threats of 
force even there (“* nous les écraserons comme des punaises”’). 
No passionate lover of justice ever hated war as its last in- 
strument more than did Sir Arthur, and we like to think that 
he was allowed to live to see the menace of war between 
civilized races receding further and further from them. 


Women Write on War 


Not So Quiet. By Helen Zenna Smith. (Marriott. 
W.A.A.C. Anonymous. (T. Werner’Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 
Special Providence. By Mary Agnes Hamilton, M.P. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Women used to be told that they could not have a vote 
because they ‘could not fight.” It would have been just 
as logical to deprive men of the vote because they could 
not bear children. 

In any case, even before the last War women bore their 
share of suffering in war-time. The widow, left with a 


5s.) 


(Allen 


young family, died not one but many deaths in her life of 
anxiety and struggle. 
hardly have been called non-combatants. 


During the last War women can 
If Helen Zenna 


Smith’s book, Not So Quiet, is accurate, girls were expected 
to perform incredibly heroic feats of endurance and skill 
every night, and clean their ambulances in the morning. 
They could be hounded to death by an inhuman fiend of 
a commandant, and ran the same risk as the men of being 
finally killed by shells. 

On the wrapper, Not So Quiet is described as ‘“ Savage.” 
Miss Smith’s references to her “* smug saccharine ” mother, 
so charmed to have her two girlies doing their bit, her mother’s 
rival at recruiting and committee-forming, Mrs... Evans 
Mawnington, her patriotic aunt who was _ horrified. when 
“the human sacrifice went on strike,’ her cruel commandant, 
Mrs. Bitch, are certainly blistcringly contemptuous. ‘The 
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writing is as full of naughty words as a properly made plum 
duff is full of raisins, yet it is redeemed from bitterness by 
humour, tolerance, and penetration. I fell in love with 
Nosh, Bug, and Ella Potato at once, especially Tosh. She 
was the niece of an Earl, and “had the hips of a matron, 
intensified by the four pairs of combinations she always 
wears for warmth, a mind like a sewer, the courage of a 
giant, the vocabulary of a Smithfield butcher, and a round 
ind-reddened face like a dairy maid.” 

Not So Quiet is the sort of book one picks up just to see 
what it is like, and puts down when the last word is read. 
Vivid to brutality at times, yet tender and lovely, it is a perfect 
example of the use of words to paint a convincing picture. 

In the introductory note to W.A.A.C., the author says 
she had never written anything in her life. If that is so, 
she is to be congratulated, for in two short pages there are 
three perfectly etched portraits. One of a gentle little boot 
repairer who distinguished himself by his chivalry and 
gallantry. One of a Very Rich Man who “ never saw any 
shells except those he saw off-loaded from the ships,” yet 
was awarded a D.S.O. One of a matron who was a “* Pompous 
Person,” 

As the book goes on it reads more like a spy “ thriller ” 
than a plain narrative of fact, but then, truth is so often 
not only more strange but more melodramatic than fiction. 
\W.A.A.C. does not mince her words. ‘‘I have a theory 
about gas; war is organized by men who——know that they 
themselves are going to benefit by it enormously.” “* The 
‘war lords knew that they themselves would be safe and so 
they will be in the next war if poison gas is outlawed.” And 
why should she mince her words ? Surely one of the horrors 
of all war is the fact that while they bring unspeakable 
tortures to some citizens, they bring fabulous wealth 
to others. Some will grieve all their lives, others will draw 
incomes all their lives. 

“ The only way to insure any sort of peace of mind during 
the War, was never to think.” So says W.A.A.C. 

Mary Agnes Hamilton in Special Providence, tells us what 
happened to a man who could not stop thinking. Harold 


Claviger, keen, clever, and kind, came back, as his friend 


Stephen Henshaw said, ‘‘ emotionally, spiritually, dynamically, 
dead.” ** He is the one man I know, who knows what it is, 
you can’t know that and live.” As Stephen is saying these 
things, and trying to comfort Jean, Harold’s wife, he 
‘unexpectedly returns and in a moment of misunderstanding 
shoots his friend dead. This book contains none of the 
‘obvious horrors of war—wounds, &e. It is a picture of the 
effect on minds and outlook in England, of the time when 
“ war had submerged life, other activities than those dedicated 
to it had ceased.’ As such it is a war book, for war is an 
affair of the mind. 

It is doubtful whether any recital of the tortures of those who 
fight will put an end to war. You do not stop a martyr from 
being a martyr by warning him of theseverity of the tortures he 
willundergo. It is the essence of martyrdom that he should be 
willing to endure all for his Faith. So long as youth can be per- 
suaded that war is a crusade and that those who fight are 
martyrs, giving their lives for some ideal, there will be no end to 
war, As soon as youth realizes that war is not only horrible, but 
wrong, that ‘* killing Germans ” is murder, we have a chance 
of stopping it. Women have been made the excuse for war, 
it has always been for their protection. With their new 
opportunities for acquiring political knowledge they are 
beginning to realize that they do not so much need protection 
by war as from war. They are beginning to resent the 
insulting implication that they are willing to purchase their 
lives at the expense of the death or mutilation of their school- 
boy sons. Mrs. Hamilton knows that “as a man thinketh 
in bis heart so is he,’ and so she shows us not wounded bodies, 
hut wounded minds. Many people have spoken bitterly 
of the profiteer, Harold Claviger breaks out against the old 
people who ‘ want the war to go on for ever, just to give 
them something to feel, a chance of being splendid.” 

We -see so clearly into the minds of this little group. 
Roberta the artist, old Mr. Claviger with his rages and his 
sensuality, Cassie his drab daughter, Stephen Henshaw the 
pacifist. (but not a plaster saint, for which we owe Mrs. 
Hamitton many thanks), poor little Zillpah the mill ‘hand, 
Vhutiy Esther, loyal Jimmy Dalton, Jean’s delightful father, 


and above all Jean herself, that it is quite a shock to realize 
that they are only people in a book. We get Jean in one 
perfect sentence, ‘“‘ Generous to a fault in giving, she was 
always less generous in taking.” We have all known women 
who poured themselves out with no stint, and yet could hardly 
bring themselves to say a grudging “ Thank you ”’ for a gift. 
We smell the heather round Jean’s moorland home and 
the bleak atmosphere of the Claviger household in the 
mill town, we revel in the simple comfort of Roberta’s flat, 
and we palpitate with excitement as the end draws near. 
By the exercise of incredible restraint I refrained from peeping 
at the end. I doubt whether everyone will be as heroic. 
Occasional quaint attacks of tonguetiedness, when Mrs. 
Hamilton uses many commas and queerly placed negatives, 
give individuality to writing which otherwise might be almost 
too flawless in its brilliance. 

Women have been made the excuse for war, they have the 
right to write, speak, and work against war. Lasst. 


Wilkes and Liberty 


That Devil Wilkes. By R. W. Postgate. (Constable, 143.) 
A Life of John Wilkes. By O. A. Sherrard. (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). 

THat two new and carefully-written lives of Wilkes should 
appear at the same time is a tribute to his queer and com- 
pelling personality. Whatever may be thought of the man 
or the politician, it cannot be denied that he was forceful 
and courageous, and the qualities which gained him 
unbounded popularity a century and a half ago still keep 
his memory green when most of his contemporaries are 
forgotten. For personality is a precious thing which is 
perhaps becoming rarer, and instinct bids the public cherish 
it. On the other hand, it is easy to overrate the value of 
Wilkes’s achievement. Later generations have known of 
similar men securing by similar methods popular applause 
but failing in the long run to benefit the community because 
they lacked character and could not inspire confidence. If 
Wilkes, in his well paid office of Chamberlain of the City, 
ever reflected on his past career, he must have been con- 
scious that he had used his talents as an agitator to little 
purpose, except to amuse and profit himself. 

His two biographers—the latest of many—take very 
different views of the man. Mr. Sherrard inclines to magnify 
Wilkes as a politician and to suggest that he might, with 
Pitt’s help, have changed the course of national policy. 
Mr. Postgate, on the other hand, is interested in Wilkes’s 
ingenuity in causing trouble to the authorities, and stresses 
his influence with the lower orders and the sympathy that he 
aroused in the American colonies, especially among the 
future leaders of the revolution. On the whole, Mr. Postgate’s 
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is the safer estimate. If we remember how difficult it was for 
Burke, with his immense political ability and his high character, 
to attain even minor office, we may very well doubt whether 
Wilkes, with his flashy talent and his notorious reputation, 
could have secured the humblest part in a Ministry under 
George III. It is possibly true that he was no worse a man 
than Sandwich or other noble associates of his in the Med- 
menham revels who afterwards turned against him. But 
they had rank and wealth and he had not, so that in attacking 
the Court and its supporters he was fatally handicapped. 
Mr. Postgate declares that the indecent parody of Pope 
for which he was expelled from the House of Commons in 
1763 was in fact written by Potter, son of an Archbishop, 
and that Wilkes only added the notes which were mischievously 
attributed to the learned Warburton. All that this proves, 
however, is that Wilkes was not singular in his very dubious 
tastes. It is edifying to learn, on the authority of Cowper’s 
friend, John Newton, that the pious folk of Olney in 1770, 
“‘ in their praycrs at home were much engaged for the welfare ” 
of the scapegrace ; they had heard, wrote Newton, that he 
was in prison, and assumed that he must be a minister of 
the Gospel, suffering, like St. Peter, for his faith. 

Wilkes, as his biogr:phers show, was in his true element in 
the City where he was born, the son of a rich distiller, and 
where he spent his most useful years. He knew the London 
merchants and the London mob, and, as Mr. Postgate acutely 
observes, he dominated them both until, in the Gordon ricts 
of 1780, he had to choose between them. Wilkes, by his 
courage and his slight experience of military service in the 
Bucks Militia, checked the rioters and saved the Bank of 
England from pillage, but his stand for law and order lost him 
thenceforth the favour of the populace. As an alderman, he 
showed himself expert in the civic game of intrigue. As Lord 
Mayor he entertained royally and introduced some useful 
reforms in administration. As City Chamberlain he was 
respectably efficient and, gaining the favour of the King who 
once referred to him as ** that devil Wilkes,’ could assure His 
Majesty that he had never been “a Wilkite.”” Outside the 
City Wilkes had the luck to be persecuted first by a very stupid 
Secretary of State, who had him arrested on a General Warrant 
which Chief Justice Pratt took a delight in declaring illegal 
though the best opinion of the day differed from Pratt’s. Next 
he had the still greater luck to involve an unrepresentative 
House of Commons in a quarrel with the freeholders of 
Middlesex, for the counties were all jealous of their privileges, 
and Middlesex included many voters resident in the City. 
Wilkes was adroit enough to use these opportunities for 
publicity to the full, and thus his name is enshrined in every 
constitutional text-book. But, when all is said, there is little 
to show that he had any coherent ideas of reform. ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty ” was a “ slogan,” in the current phraseology, 
which served his purpose well enough but which he was 
careful not to define too closely. 


The Work of Lilian Knowles 


Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire. 
By Professor Knowles. Volume II. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Tur late Professor Lilian Knowles (Professor of Economic 
History in the University of London) planned her work, The 
Economic Development of the British Overseas Empire, on a 
generous scale. Her great merit was that she drew upon 
sources of information which are inaccessible in books of 
reference or, indeed, in most libraries. She broke new ground. 
And when she gathered in her various harvest all was grist 
for her mill. It is a sad thought that her fresh and daring 
mind is no longer at the service of the Empire for which she 
,had a wise love though a passionate admiration. Her death 
in 1926, after the publication of her first volume, was quite 
unexpected. Fortunately, she had written a large part of the 
second volume, which is now before us, and had collected a 
good deal of information for the concluding volume. The 
second volume carries on, in its first part, the comparative 
survey of Dominion problems, and in its second part deals 
exclusively with the economic development of Canada, The 
last volume is to describe the economic development of 
Australasia and South Africa, 

Miss L. C. A. Tomn, who after her marriage became Pro- 
fessor Knowles, was a “‘ Double First” at Cambridge. She 


‘receipt reference number should be quoted, 
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took the Historical Tripos and then the Law Tripos. There 
was only one name in the Law Tripos of 1894 above that of 
Miss Tomn, and that was “ J. C. Smuts, Scholar of Christ's 
College.” Time waited long to practise its ironies. When 
the list was published little notice was taken of the young 
Dutchman from South Africa; the popular Press was much 
more concerned with the clever Girton girl. During the Great 
War, when General Smuts was in London, he heard of hig 
former companion in the 1894 Law Tripos, and invited her 
to dinner. An air-raid added piquancy to the entertainment, 

If the world had moved a little faster in the first years of 
the twentieth century Miss Tomn would probably have 
become a practising barrister, but, as it was, the obstacleg 
were too numerous.. She was, however, the first woman to 
read in Chambers, and she followed up that experience with 
six months in a firm of solicitors. Sir Frederick Pollock, 
though always the friend of innovation, remarked doubtfully 
that Miss Tomn’s work under him was “rather a novel 
experiment,” but he soon admitted that it was “ refreshing to 
find someone interested in law for its own sake.” 

After abandoning all hope of the law as 9. profession Miss 

Tomn helped that stimulating economist and admirable man, 
Dr. William Cunningham. Her next step was to become 
Teacher in Modern Economic History at the London School of 
Economics, and in July 1921 she was appointed Professor of 
Economic History in the University of London. According 
to all accounts her lectures were unlike those of anybody else, 
She had a talent for happy generalization, and betrayed her 
consuming interest in every subject under the sun by digres- 
sions which were never irrelevant to her theme. It was said 
of her that she could ‘‘ make a Blue Book as lively as a detec. 
tive story.” She made her pupils slave, but she was their 
slave too. When she began to teach economic history at the 
London School of Economies it was held by such great autho- 
rities as Dr. Cunningham and Mr. L. L. Price that it was 
impossible to teach English economic history after 1846, 
She eagerly desired to teach it up to her own day, but she 
could find hardly any book to help her except the History of 
Trade Unionism, by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. She was, as 
one may imagine of such a confessed Imperialist, considerably 
disconcerted at this discovery that the economic history of 
the present day as usually taught was ‘“ Labour,” and that 
even then only one side of Labour was represented—Trade 
Unionism. She set to work to remedy this defect so far as she 
could, and the history before us is one of the witnesses to her 
industry. 
. We cannot do more than indicate the character of this 
volume. In Part I we have a comparison of the temperate 
and tropical Dominions with an analysis of the determining 
consequences of climate upon human occupations. This is 
followed by a discussion of the economic beginnings of 
nationality and the economic foundations of Federation. In 
Part II we see the economic development of Canada beginning 
from widely separate bases—from the Maritime Provinces, 
Vancouver, the St. Lawrence, and the Red River. The influence 
from each base radiates outwards until all coalesce. As the 
process proceeds the industries of the Interior gradually 
dwarf the importance of the Atlantic seaboard. The prairies 
of the North-West become the granary of the Empire ;_ the 
Canadian Shield reveals its fabulous mineral wealth, and so 
on. The Dominion has become the possessor of the greatest 
State-owned railway system in the world, and a Canadian 
Province possesses the greatest electrical undertaking. Such 
achievements are the result not of ‘Socialism,’ but of 
the pressure of circumstances. 

Nowhere else, it is said, is there such scope as in Canada for 
working out the conception of an organized agriculture based 
on science. We agree with all that is said in praise of the 
loyalty to one another of the Canadian farmers who have 
become members of that great co-operative organization, the 
Wheat Pool. Nevertheless, we must insinuate a word of 
caution. If the trouble is the over-production of wheat the 
maintenance of very good prices by the Pool is not likely to 
discourage excessive production. This is not a final argument 
against a Pool, but it is a point not to be ignored. 
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hurch ? 
Nation or Church: 
Richelieu. By Hilaire Belloc. (Ernest Benn. 21s.) of the Nation as the supreme object of affection: the sacrifice of 


Mr. Betioc’s Richelieu has all the air of a magnum opus, 
and so, indeed, it is in scope and intention, for he has attempted 
much more than a biography. Indeed, as he says in his preface, 
his volume is biographical only in a secondary sense. 

“In the study to which these words ‘are a preface, I am dealing 

with one matter only, but a matter of supreme importance, and 
one which the bulk of our contemporaries have allowed to fall 
into the background or have even ignored. It is by far the 
greatest consideration attaching to that very great name. It is 
the permanent deflection of Europe, from his time to ours, into 
a state which Jeaves Christians divided doubly: for it has broken 
Christendom into a mosaic of nationalities: erecting the worship 
of nationality into a religion to replace the ancient religion 
whereby Europe came to be: and it has left a line of cleavage 
between the Catholic and the Protestant culture which has become 
agulf increasing before our eyes. To make clear that this division 
of Europe was the effect of his legendary application, of his more 
than human toil, that this was his success and that therefore 
through him came the failure of religious and cultural unity, is 
the business of my writing here.” 
In fact Mr. Belloc, for tle purposes of this book, has seen 
Richelieu almost as the type and symbol of Nationalism and, 
unconsciously, Cardinal though he was, of Protestantism, 
rather than as a man or even as a statesman. 

The whole of Part I of the book, which he calls ‘‘ The Nature 
of the Achievement,” is not a historical or chronological study 
of the man at all, but a long historical essay. To say that it 
is, in fact, a polemic in the contemporary Catholic revival 
would not be inaccurate, though it might be unfair; for, 
while it is certainly such a polemic, it is, perhaps, something 
else as well. 

And this takes us to an important criticism of the book, as 
abook. Be the purpose of a historian never so polemical, he 
should seek to convince rather than to browbeat the reader, 
After all, the historian should always be a historian rather than 
a controversialist pure and simple: he must Allow his thesis 
to emerge from his chronologically told story, to flower forth 
as the inevitable and crushing dénouement of the events which 
he has related. And the more seemingly descriptive, objective, 
and disinterested the major portion of his work, the more 
overwhelming will be the conviction which he carries when 
he shows that these events could and did only spring from his 
own pet theory of historical causation, whatever it may be. 
But Mr. Belloc, unfortunately, gives us a very high proportion 
of thesis to history. And he has put the thesis naked and 
unashamed in the first part of the book, before he has given us 
an ounce of history with which to support it. A simple 
reversal of the order of his chapters, by which Part II became 
Part I, would in itself improve his volume. But better still 
would be a subtle mingling of the two, in which the earlier 
chapters would be almost entirely historical, chronological, 
descriptive, while the latter increasingly pointed the moral. 

Luckily for those of us who do not agree with Mr. Belloc’s 
conception of history, he has chosen a less persuasive réle ; 
for, in truth, if he had added a subtler method of arrangement 
to‘his other brilliant qualities as a historian it would have been 
hard indeed to resist him. For this is a study peculiarly 
suited to Mr. Belloe’s pen; the story of the man who forsook 
God, and in forsaking Him forsook the principle of the unity 
which bound Christendom into one culture. Nor can we fail 
to feel the force of many of Mr. Belloc’s thrusts. Surely he is 
right when he says that nationalism, or, as he calls it, patriot- 
ism, is the dominant religion to-day, and that this new religion 
is tind ing the undoing of Europe. 


“But the second cause of disruption is also of great and fatal 
power: it may be called the religion of patriotism: the worship 


general unity to local feeling.” 


And we can imagine that the modern Catholics will derive 
considerable strength from the fact that they are one of the few 
super-national forces to which men, maddened by the disasters 
which nationalism must bring upon them, may turn in their 
agony. But when Mr. Belloc and his friends point back to the 
Middle Ages as an example of a day before ‘* the shipwreck of 
Christendom,” when “ one religion inspired the soul of the 
West,” we shall not be wholly encouraged. Europe at that 
time, he says, ‘** though long possessed of strong local attach- 
ments, various languages and customs, remained essentially 
one.” It may be so; but if pre-Reformation Europe was one, 
then unity itself is no escape from war. If the periodic wars of 
the last four centuries have been devastating and disastrous, 
the wars of the Middle Ages were chronic, and prevented the 
rise of anything which we should now call a true civilization. 
This seems to us the fundamental weakness of Mr. Belloc’s 
case. But it does not prevent him from having written an 
admirable book. 

It is true that, as he tells us, he was so concentrated on 
proving and demonstrating his thesis that he has had to elimi- 
nate much of what he calls “ those vital elements of colour, 
landscape, garment, gesture, feature, &c.,” which have 
decorated so splendidly many of his historical studies. Still, 
there are a few fine touches in the present volume, the account, 
for example, of Richelieu at the time when circumstances 
forced him to play the part of courtier to the Queen Mother, 
Marie de Medici, when both she and he were in disfavour at the 
Court. 


‘He at her side played his part of supporter, counsellor, and 
friend with an assiduity sometimes comic. He even learned to 
play the lute that he might please her. How I should like to have 
seen him, with legs crossed under his cassock, instrument on knee, 
eyes tenderly turned upwards and thin managing fingers on the 


strings!” 
There delineated for us in a few lines is a portrait of the 
Cardinal which makes him start to life beneath our eyes. 
When the thesis of Part I is over and we reach Part II and 
history proper, Mr. Belloc is as admirable as ever. The reader 
will imagine how he revels in Richelieu’s stratagems and in- 
trigues, his marches and counter-marches, his sieges and his 
lightning strokes. We have the real Belloc maps to demon- 
strate to us the campaigns of the Valtelline and another for 
the Siege of La Rochelle. Indeed, the account of how this 
amazing man staved off the great overshadowing powers of 
Spain and Austria, and in doing so consolidated France into a 
modern nation, is a very thrilling one. But it is for this very 
achievement that Mr. Belloc cannot wholly forgive his Car- 
dinal, for Spain and Austria were the great powers of Catholic 
Christendom. Richelieu, though a prince of the Church, 
thwarted them in their great endeavour to undo the Reforma- 
tion, to reimpose the Catholic faith throughout Germany, and 
so restore the Catholic unity of Europe. He preferred his 
nation to his Church, and died saying, “‘ I have had no enemies, 
save those of the State.” The Pope, who, it seems, was well 
aware of what Richelieu had done, remarked on hearing of 
his death, *“* If there be a God, the Cardinal de Richelieu will 
have much to answer for. If there be none, why, he lived a 
successful life.’ We might venture to paraphrase His Holi- 
ness’s words by saying, “ If there be a Catholic revival, Mr. 
Belloc has made a profound historical contribution to it. If 
there be none, why, he has written a delightful book.” 


JOHN STRACHEY, 
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ELUGE was the novel that made 
Fowler Wright’s name. Rejected by 
many London publishers, it was boldly 


published by the author himself and° 


soon achieved success. 


RNOLD BENNETT drew atten- 
tion in the Evéning Standard to the 
unusual circumstances connected with 
its publication. “A new star has 
arisen above the literary horizon—and 
it looks like being a star of the first 
magnitude,” said the Daily Mail. 
WEEKLY reviews—the Spectatorg 
New Statesman, Nation, etc.— 
gr it high praise. Thus Mr. Fowler 
tight, who had waited till he was 
over fifty before turning to fiction, 
found himself well in the forefront of 
contemporary novelists, and his follow- 
ing books maintained the high standard 
he had set himself. 


No’ comes DAWN, the sequel 
to Deluge, though complete in 
itself. In it Mr. Fowler Wright con- 
tinues the tale of the terrible cataclysm 
which causes the submergence of most 
of England beneath the sea. We meet 
a small group of survivors who are 
trying to reconstitute their shattered 
lives. There is no law. The con- 
ventions of civilization have been wiped 
out. And their difficulties are increased 
by the embarrassing fact that the men 
outnumber the women by six to one. 
The women become the stake in an 
armed conflict of force and wits 
between the advocates of law and 
decency and the more violent men who 
want to deal with the situation in a 
primitive and brutal way. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


MorninG Post: “ An enthrall- 
ing story, bold in conception, 
skilful in construction.” 

Dairy TELEGRAPH: ‘“‘ Compact 
of beauty and power, and has 
the very rare quality of making 
the reader reassess his own 
sense of values. It is indeed so 
vividly told that it is difficult 
on finishing the book to re- 
adjust ourselves to a ‘ pre- 
Deluge’ England.” 

Dalry News (Sylvia Lynd) : “Has 
many admirable points, and 
Mr. Fowler Wright has not lost 
his cleverness.” 

Datty HeraLp: “ Chapters and 
chapters might have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Wells at his best.” 


DAWN 


By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 
7s. 6d. net. 


First cheap edition of 


DELUGE 


35. 6d. net 


Now ready. 


“You challenge me. 
Here I am.” 


April 12 

is the publication-date of 
perhaps the most eagerly 
awaited book of recent years. 
The word ‘sensational,’ 
though over-use has dulled 
its significance, will probably 


From the Foreword, 
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CLEMENCEAU’S 


— book—in which he gives his 
ast message to the world and, 
sparing neither the dead nor the 
living, replies with all the brilliance 
and fire of a great orator to the 
charges levelled against him. 


GRANDEUR 


& 


MISERY 


OF VICTORY 


tells of the War and its aftermath ; 
prophesies the future; brings 
startling allegations against Foch ; 
estimates Lloyd George, Wilson, 
Pershing, Balfour, etc. ; and reveals 
secrets of the Peace Conference. 


Only portions of this book are being serialised. 





ADVANCE OPINIONS 
The Observer : 


“* It will be part of the essential material 
of modern history.” 


The Sunday Times : 


“It will probably rank as the most 
outspoken, if not the. greatest, of War 
volumes.” 











404 pages. 21s. net. 


Simultaneous publication in 


London, Paris, and New York 
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Knowing and Acting 


The Quest for Certainty. By Professor John Dewey. (Allen and 
Unwin.” 10s. 6d.) 


proressoR DEWEy’s recently published Gifford lectures fall 
into two parts. There is first a sustained criticism of the 
dominant tradition of Western philosophy, which, in spite of 
the apparent and notorious differences between philosophers, 
Professor Dewey maintains to be uniform and consistent in 
respect of its most important principle; and there is Professor 
Dewey's own attempt to formulate an alternative principle. 
The principle attacked and the principle proposed in its stead 
are applied and contrasted in every department of human 
activity, in science, in logic, in art, in morals and in 
economics. 

The principle attacked consists in what Professor Dewey 
conceives to be a vicious separation between knowing and 
acting. This separation has its root deep down in the fears 
and frailties of our race. Man appears helpless and afraid in 
a world which is not of his making. Of this world, whether 
he will or no, he is a member ; he shares in its fortunes and 
he is exposed to its vicissitudes. In order that he may live, 
he must act; but his actions are limited by conditions for 
which he is not responsible. Sometimes he wins through to 
success, more often he fails; but the circumstances which 
determine his success or failure are alike beyond his control. 
Humiliated by the restricting conditions to which the life of 
action is exposed, he begins to:think and, thinking, to evolve 
for himself a world of thought which shall be immune from 
the chances and limitations of the world in which he lives and 
acts. This world of thought possesses all the qualities which 
the world of action lacks, and lacks the disabilities from 
which it suffers. It is permanent, perfect and immutable, 
while the world of nature is transitory, imperfect and changing. 
In feeling and acting we .are part of the natural-world, and 
exposed to its chances and changes; but in knowledge we 
rise above it and escape from uncertainty by participating in 
the world of thought. 

The distinction between acting and thinking is, then, as 
Professor Dewey sees it, an ingenious device on the part of 
thought to save the dignity of human nature. Once it is 
introduced, the philosophers hasten to give it explicit formula- 
tion. Plato contrasts the world of eternal Forms with the 
transitory flux of sense impressions ; the former is real, the 
latter only semi-real. We can only know what is; hence 
knowledge is of the former, while the latter is the realm of 
opinion and of guesswork. Moreover, since the world of 
thought is unchangeable, it is clear that knowledge cannot 
affect it. Hence knowledge is conceived to be in essence 
exploratory ; it reveals to us a world independent of ourselves, 
which our actions cannot change. This is true even of 
modern Idealism. It is Professor Dewey’s contention that 
this distinction between knowing and acting, this conception 
of a world of knowledge which is independent of and 
divorced from human activity, is a common presupposition 
ofall philosophies. It issues in the belief that ‘* what is human 
is antecedent to the mental acts of observation and inquiry, 
and is totally unaffected by these acts.” 

The implications of this view are worked out in a number 
of fields. In religion there is the conception of this world as 
a temporary resting-place of the spirit, important only in so 
far as its trials and troubles discipline the soul and fit it for 
the real world where it will be one with God. In economics 
there is the view that there are certain natural laws which 
necessarily determine the course of human affairs, laws which 
man may know but which he cannot regulate and control. 
And if he cannot, it follows that interference with social and 
economic affairs is idle, and we have the doctrine of laissez- 
faire. In science the notion that knowledge does not affect 
what is known has led to the present confusion, in which 
numbers of different types of objects, atoms and electrons and 
chairs and tables, mathematical point-events and sense data, 
all claim to be real, to be really known, and to convey equally 
Correct accounts of the external world. 

Given this analysis, it is not surprising that in Professor 
Dewey's view the chief problem for modern philosophy is to 


evercome the distinction which philosophy has made, to_ 


assist, in his own words, “ in bringing about a reconstruction 


of all beliefs rooted in a basic separation of knowledge and 
action.” The reconstruction, which Professor Dewey himself 
attempts, is by means of an instrumentalist theory of know- 
ledge. Knowing is not only for the sake of acting ; it is con- 
tinuous with acting, from which it is only discriminated as 
an apparently separate activity by a falsifying analysis. 
Knowing is not “the act of an outside spectator but of a 
participator inside the natural and social scene.” Hence by 
knowing that scene we alter it, and by altering it we know it, 
the true object of knowledge being identified with the conse- 
quences of our own activities. 

This doctrine has its roots in the pragmatic theory of know- 
ledge and truth with which Professor Dewey’s name has 
always been associated, and those who have found Pragma- 
tism unsatisfactory in the past, will find difficulty in accepting 
the present development of it. The objections to which such 
a view is exposed are, however, of a technical character, and 
cannot be given here.’ Apart, however, from the technical 
merits of the theory propounded, the book deserves great 
praise for its penetrating analysis of the present state of 
philosophical thought, and clear presentation of the problems 
with which what Professor Dewey calls the traditional philo- 
sophies are beset. C. E. M. Joan. 


Six Remarkable Women 


Six Brilliant English Women. (Gerald Howe. 8s. 6d.) 
Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Edited by 
William King. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

HALF A DOZEN of the younger writers of to-day, all of whom 
have already distinguished themselves, offer us a very pleasant 
book of essays about six outstanding English women. The 
little series opens with Aphra Behn, “ the loose living, kindly, 
successful ‘ Astrea’ of Restoration London,” whose “ trollop- 
ing muse” delighted the Coffee Houses and whose plays 
filled the new ‘ Duke’s Theatre.” Miss Sackville-West 
distinguishes between what has ‘“ been said ” about the lady 
and what may be regarded as true. Even in her own life- 
time her past was “ doubtful.” How much of her adven- 
tures did she make up? Miss Sackville-West makes her 
brilliant and questionable career very interesting. 

Miss Curtis Brown and Mr. Martin Armstrong introduce 
us to the two most fascinating of the brilliant group— 
“Elizabeth Chudleigh” and ‘Lady Hester Stanhope.” 
What we would not give to see either in the flesh! Lady 
Hester was the niece of the younger Pitt. She kept his 
house and entertained his friends, adored him, and fascinated 
the political and social world of his day. She does not seem 
to have been strictly beautiful even at her best. She said 
of herself that taken singly she had not good features, but 
*“* put together and lighted up” they “ looked well enough.” 
As an old woman looking back she described her complexion 
as brilliant, ‘‘ but my language !—Ah—there it was; some- 
thing striking and original and that caught everybody’s 
attention.” After Pitt’s death there was ill-natured talk 
about her and Canning; probably there may have been 
nothing in it. Anyhow, it was not the first breath of scandal 
that had touched her, and when the Court heard the romances 
of her Eastern adventures the best and worst of the stories 
found easy credit. Nowadays her “ goings on ”’ seem almost 
incredible! She travelled about in Egypt, Turkey, and 
Syria, at the head of a huge caravansary, including her doctor, 
various men friends, the most conventional of English maids, 
and a host of Arab servants. She was middle-aged, she wore 
man’s dress, she scattered money, she attracted love, she 
refused marriage. Here is what Byron said of her and what 
she said of Byron. ‘I have seen too little of the lady to 
form any decisive opinion but I. have discovered nothing 
different from other she-things except a great disregard of 
received notions in her conversation as well as conduct. 
I don’t know whether this will recommend her to our sex, 
but I am sure it won't to her own.” ‘“ He had a great 
deal of vice in his looks,”’ said_she of him, ‘* his eyes set close 
together and a contracted brow.” His standard of con- 
vention was not, perhaps, higher than hers of morality, so 
each must have thought the other pretty outrageous. But 
Byron was wrong ; she was a woman quite by herself, not 
at all like other “ she-things.” Subject to the ups and downs 
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LINCO LN (illustrated, 215. net) 


by Emil Ludwig 
The Times says:—‘brilliant ... told with a 
practised mastery of rhetoric and illustration.’ 




















The Evening Standard says:—‘a masterly work.’ 
The Darly News says:—‘full, vivid, and fundamentally true.’ 
A. G. GARDINER in the Star:—‘a delight . .. a new and krilliant 
variation on one of the greatest themes that history has to offer.’ 
The Spectator says :—‘ will give pleasure to thousands.’ | 
GERALD GOULD in the Darly Herald says :—‘it is fascinating.’ 


STEPHEN GWYNN says in The Listener:-—‘excelient . . . his portrait 
of Lincoln leaves nothing to be desired . . . luminous and 


delightful.’ 


kK LOOD by Robert Neumann (7s. 6d. net) 


‘A permanent “close-up” of panic. ... There could hardly be 
anything more squalid than this world of fashionable brothels, 
male prostitutes and grandiose exploitation lit up by the mad 
panics of post-war Austrian finance and inflation . . . undeniably 
powerful. Each character is stamped brutally upon the brain and 
the story writhes with repulsive life before the eyes.’—Spectator 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


The first and still the greatest of all war books, now in its 350th thou- 
sand. RICHARD CHURCH wrote of it in THE SPECTATOR on its 
first publication in England exactly a year ago:—‘One comes upon 
this book and trembles: this is no literary trope: it is true... . I 
found myself living at last in that world forbidden to the civilian.’ 


4] Will be published on Monday April 14th in a Cheap Edition 
(35. 6d. net) 
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which belong to all highly-strung natures her “‘ downs” 
suggested mania. “Her weeping was not - woman-like,” 
wrote the doctor. “It had a wild howl about it that was 
painful to me to hear; she seemed not to be made of the 
stuff for tears.” 


Miss Curtis Brown has a remarkably gay~ pen, -if the - 


expression be permitted. She writes of Elizabeth Chudleigh 
in the brightest of colours. Elizabeth and Horace Walpole 
played together as children in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital. 
He was a thin, weakly looking child with dark curls; she 
was pretty, pert and vain. When she found him too dull 
she ran about alone ‘* up-rooting flowers and climbing trees,” 
wandering by the river edge and watching the passengers up 
the Thames to Richmond : 

“ Wherever she went cats stretched themselves and got down from 


their comfortable seats on walls and branches and followed her, or 
dogs seeing her playing would frisk after her; for all animals loved 
her.” 


But while she was still a very little girl her father died and 
she and her mother, having little money, ‘‘ lived obscurcly ” 
for ten years. At fifteen Elizabeth was lovely, and had her 
first love affair. She was not a person to take life quietly. 
“ET should hate myself if I found myself in the same mood 
two hours together,” she said. 

Her mother had “ connexions *’ and soon we find her at 
the Court of George Il—a maid of honour. The story of 
her adventures, her marriage to the Duke of Kingston, after 
some twenty years of irregular connexion, her love affairs 
upon the Continent, her friendship with Catherine of Russia, 
in fact her’ European loss of reputation, is depicted through 
the medium of luminous paint. An essay to read on a dark, 


wet day ! 
Between Elizabeth Chudleigh and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning there is indeed a gulf fixed. With the story of her 


voluntary imprisonment and blameless elopement, the 
reading world is just now very familiar. It is a charming 
tale which cannot be read in any form without some laughter. 
Miss Cooper Willis lets one laugh, perhaps a little too heartily. 
“Papa ’’ is too much for her gravity. She longs to know 
what happened when he found the birds flown. 

“ Deeply interested as I am in the Brownings, I must say that had 
I been given the choice of seeing them off at Vauxhall station and 
remaining behind at Wimpole Street to watch the dénouemcnt, L 
should have chosen unhesitatingly the latter treat.” 

The only portrait which seems badly hung in this gallery 
is that of Mrs. Besant. Mr. Geoffrey West is hampered by 
the fact that the lady is still alive. It is difficult for the 
reader to get any clear or definite notion of her personality. 
Whether we look at her portrait as a single figure or taken 
beside her husband, or beside Bradlaugh, or against a back- 
ground of Mahatmas—she remains a mystery. 

In a sense Sarah Churchill is the most important of these 
brilliant women. According to Mr. Bonamy Dobrée the 
history of Europe was for a few years the tale of the relations 
between Duchess Sarah and Queen Anne. So powerful 
was Sarah’s influence over her great husband and her insig- 
nificant Sovereign. Mr. Dobrée says, we think, all that 
ean be said in her favour, dwelling upon her integrity, her 
ability, her devotion to her husband, and the significant 
fact of his constant adoration. 

Her Memoirs, edited by Mr. William King, give a different 
impression. There she certainly stands self-condemned. <A 
character without an ounce or touch of humility, reaching a 
height of self-satisfaction attained by few women and no 
men. It is a form of remorselessness hard indeed to forgive. 
We heartily recommend the book as a wonderful self-study 
wholly unselfeonscious. Her condemnations of her friends 
are bitter in the extreme and she herself stands in the midst 
of them, the only unforgivable figure. 


Muhammad “ The Glorified ” 


The Life of Mahomet. By Exile Dermenghem. (Routledge. 15s.) 
Istam, the submission of man to the Divine Will, is far closer 
to Christianity than either the Byzantine polemists or the 
early commentators of the Koran would have us _ believe. 
M. Dermenghem, in this remarkable book, emphasizes the 
similarities rather than the differences (“ Christianity really 


includes Islam and something else in addition; neither 





explicitly contradicts the other’) and quotes Muhammad’s 
wise. words :. “If God had pleased, he had surely made you 
one people ; but He has thought fit to try you in that which 
He has given you.” 

But it is not Muhammad’s theology, born out of the 
silences of the Arabian desert (destined though it was to 
change the face of the world) that holds our chief interest 
to-day ; the man and the times he lived in, his rise from a 
merchant of Mecca to a ruler of Arabia, his triumphs and 
defeats, his domestic life and his destiny as the Prophet of 
one fifth of the human race, remain one of the great dramatic 
stories of the world. M. Dermenghem has théétre in his pen, 
and knowledge and sympathy to give it point. If he has 
not completely succeeded in giving us the sense of the same 
over-riding power that wrenched loose a middle-aged and 
prosperous Arab bourgeois, turning him into a general, 
an administrator, a poet, a prophet, and a welder of nations, 
the fault is partly with the strangeness of the circumstances 
surrounding Muhammad's inspiration, and partly, perhaps, 
with the translation. Here, for instance, is a ‘“* woolly ” 
sentence: ‘“ His square face with its decided aquiline nose, 
wide mouth, and eyebrows divided by. a blue: vein which 
sometimes swelled with anger, was framed by a tufted and 
very black beard overhanging his lower lip.” _A little further 
on we learn that ‘“ to prevent his camel getting into mischief, 
Mahomet loosed its reins and allowed it to wander as it liked.” 
Now the scene here described is the entry into Medina: some 
two hundred million people, who calculate the years from 
the momentous events of the Hegira have been taught that 
the reins of the Prophet’s favourite racing-camel, El Kaswa, 
were loosed not to prevent her “ getting into mischief,” 
but in order that she might settle for her master the awkward 
question of his abode in the city of refuge. 


There is no map. The index is exiguous: we would have 
appreciated more subject-references. The chronology is 
difficult to follow. The clans of Mecca and the manner in 
which Muhammad was related to them by birth and by 
marriage might have been more clearly set out. The author 
has had difficulty with his material and is at times obscure, 
Yet these criticisms are only superficial: in spite of its 
occasional clumsiness, we have no doubt that this is the most 
important Life of Muhammad which has yet appeared in the 
West. , 

In 600 4.b. Mecca was a rich republic and one of the greatest 
trading cities of the world. It stood between black Africa and 
Byzantine Syria, between Italy and India, an international 
entrepét as well as the central market of Arabia. Chinese 
silks, Persian perfumes, African gums, Indian spices, Damascus 
blades, horses and asses and camels, gold, silver, leather and 
precious stones passed in and out of Mecca with the caravans. 
The whole population invested in these enterprises : the “ get- 
rich-quick ” spirit was such that Muhammad was once deserted 
in mid-sermon because a Aafilah had arrived. The Medicis of 
this precursor of the Florence of a thousand years later were 
the wealthy banking family of the Ommayads, who (conser- 
vative like all financiers) became bitter opponents of Islam. 
Muhammad’s own clan, the Hashimites, were poor but 
respected as the guardians of the black meteorite in the 
centre of the city, worshipped then as now as the Ka’aba, 
He was a respectable merchant who had married a rich widow 
of forty when he was himseif twenty-five. Until he was 
fifty and Khadija died, he remained faithful to her, and 
their union was blessed by four daughters. All their affairs 
prospered. 

Muhammad bought and sold, attended to his wife's 
interests in slaves and ebonies, and became a well-known and 
trusted figure in commercial circles. Then a strange thing 


happened. Deserting Mammon, he began to seek the True 
God. He talked to Waraqa, his wife’s cousin, who was a 


Christian, and other friends who doubted the efficacy of the 
monstrous Hobal and the twin goddesses, Lat and Ozza. In 
those days Mecca contained many Christians: practically 
all the doctors and dentists followed the new faith, and 
Khadija’s favourite hairdresser had been baptized. 
Muhammad retired to a neighbouring mountain and lay in 
the darkness there, listening to his own soul and looking up 
to the marvellous stars of Arabia. Again and again he 
sought the solitude of Mount Hira ; so that the good Khadija 
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THE INFIDEL EMPEROR 
By PAUL WIEGLER. 16 plates, 16s. net. 
The turmoil of the thirteenth century, with its feudal squabblings, its bestial cruelties, the religion ot 
St. Francis, its endless treacheries and sublime devotion, with St. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus, St. Louis of France and the Infidel Emperor himself, Frederick II, are described here in 
an apt chronical-style. Whether as history or literature this will rank among the books that count in 1930, 


THE LIFE OF MAHOMET 
By E. DERMENGHAM. 15s. net. 
Few books enlarge our vision of the past so mysteriously and yet so simply as this. It carries us back to 
Mecca in the seventh century, where religion was despised and wealth worshipped, until a certain 
excellent business man had revelations, and started his extraordinary career as Mahomet. 


JAHANGIR AND THE JESUITS 
Edited by C. H. PAYNE, with an Introduction. 4 plates, 12s. 6d. net 
Translated from Guerreiro’s original, this volume is a sequel to Akbar and the Jesuits (12s. 6d. net). 
Part one relates the activities of the Jesuit fathers at the Court of the Great Mogul; part two the 
perilous journey of Goes through Central Asia; part three the story of the way Philip de Brito became 
King of Pegu. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 
Edited by WILLIAM KING. 4 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Tt is an inexplicable fact that a volume of such unique interest should never before have been re- 
printed. There are few documents more valuable than these pages of fearless and frequently libellous 
comment on the leading figures of the eighteenth century. Swift had no greater command of vitriolic 
English than this great lady.”—Sunday Times. 


~ 
MOLIERE 
By Professor H. ASHTON. With a portrait. 6s. net: i" 
Presents not the literary idol but the man, and releases his works from criticism of the Romantic school. 
Moliére appears as a writer of comedies, not as a tragic author who reluctantly turns aside at the 
king’s command to write mere farces. 


LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 464 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 
A popular edition at an amazingly low price of this invaluable contribution to the social and economic 
history of London. “ One of the best pieces of research which has appeared for many years.”—Nation. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE OVERSEAS EMPIRE, 
VOLUME TWO 
By the late Professor LILIAN KNOWLES. With a map, 12s. 6d. net. 


The long-awaited second volume of the Overseas Empire is at last ready. It contains a full-length study, 
A Comparative View of Dominion Problems; and a detailed survey, The Economic History of Canada. 


DECLINE OF THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 

By Professor A. C. FLICK. Two Volumes, 32s. net the set. 
The fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries marked the period of decline of the Medieval Church. This 
comprehensive survey indicates the forces which caused the Church to lose much of its authority, and 
the efforts of the best men in it to change its policy so as to recover its lost prestige. 


MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL 
Translated by BRIGIT PATMORE. 15s. net. 
Marmontel was the protégé of Voltaire, stole two loves of the Maréchale de Saxe, was imprisoned in the 
Bastille, fought the Sorbonne censorship, was elected member of the French Academy, and married 
happily at fifty. His memoirs tell the whole story with great humour and vividness. 


TRAVELS INTO.-SPAIN 
By MME. D’AULNOY. Edited from the translation of 1692, by R. FOULCHE-DELBOSC. 
4 plates, 21s. net. 
One of the most diverting fakes in travel-literature. ‘ M. Delbosc’s keen scent for a literary mystery, 
his scholarly investigations are well revealed. His research of the sources, his humorous delicate 
irony, his delightful fun, make his introduction as entertaining reading as even the lady’s Travels.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 


Send for 32-page Spring List. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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w alarmed at his frequent vigils and changed appearance. 
His hair became unkempt, his step jerky, his eyes strange. 

The Arabs, like the Jews and Christians, wanted to possess 
a sacred book of their own. Muhammad gave it them: after 
he had passed through ‘‘ the dark night of the soul” which 
the mystics have all experienced, his Angel brought him 
consolation (Koran 93: “I swear by the brightness of the 
morning and by the night when it groweth dark, thy Lord 
hath not forsaken thee ’’?) enabling him to declare that there 
was no god but God, and that he was His prophet. His 
confidence in himself inspired awe in some hearts, anger in 
others. He sent his disciples to the safety of Medina, and 
followed himself a few weeks later, for the Meccans now 
sought to kill him. 

And if he had died then, before he became a victorious 
general and a clever politician, before he married nine wives 
and made himself master of Arabia, would his message as a 
prophet, or even his greatness as a man, have been any the 
less? For thirteen years he had preached patience and 
forgiveness ; then he changed, and fell upon the idolaters 
with a sword. Through him the Arabs were redeemed from 
a materialism which sapped them; he gave them a torch 
which lit all civilization for a time. Had he listened instead 
to the good Bishop Quss, the Church might have gained 
another martyr, but Mecca would never have been remembered 
through the years. 

How are we to judge the amazing contrasts that went to 
make Muhammad ? 

“Had I been intimately conversant with the son of Abdullah 
(wrote Gibbon) the task would still be difficult and the success 
uncertain. At the distance of twelve centuries, I darkly contemplate 
his shade through a cloud of religious incense ; and could I truly 
delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting resemblance would 
not equally apply to the solitary of Mount Hira, to the preacher of 
Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia.” 

Muhammad was good to little children, who climbed on his 
shoulders even at his prayers and played round his pulpit ; 
yet he was capable of witnessing with approval the slitting 
of the throats of six hundred Jews and one Jewess at Medina. 
He was a just and temperate man, yet the circumstances 
under which he took Zainab to wife seem at least difficult to 
justify. He commanded armies with skill, but was driven 
desperate by his harem. 

‘His humanity and his fondness for animals are evident in 
all the traditions concerning him. He weaned his people from 
idolatry and taught them respect for women. Under the 
Koranic code the rights of a wife were far greater than in 
Europe, where she was until recently a legal chattel. 


Whatever small faults there may be in this book, we must 
thank M. Dermenghem for the light he has shed on a man who 
loved greatly and was greatly loved, a man much misunder- 
stood and sometimes deliberately libelled in the West, and a 
man who saved and civilized a people, and by challenging 
Christendom forced it to justify itself. 

F. Y.-B 


Still The Brave Poets 


Poems by Katherine Mansfield. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Immortal Purpose. By Sir Leo Chiozza Money. 
Sanderson. Is.) 

The Cardinal. By ffrida Wolfe. (Benn. 6s.) 

The Poems of Charles Richard Cammell. 
10s. 6d.) 

Collected Poems of Edward Thompson. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 

A Bravery of Earth. By Richard Eberhart. (Capo. 5s.) 

The Shakespeare Songs. Edited by Tucker Brooke, with an 
Introduction by Walter de la Mare. (Dent. 5s.) 

A Treasury of Middle English Verse. Selected and modernized 
by Margot Robert Adamson. (Dent. 6s.) 


(Cobden 


(Grant Richards. 


A Bravery of Earth is a young man’s first intellectual 
throw with the Universe as adversary. With the pitiable 
courage of youth he dares all in this poem which is deter- 
mined to put a mental interpretation upon the ever-new, 
ever-old force of life. He feels this force welling up in him- 


self, and he sees it creating a world of heart-breaking com- 
plexity around him. 
emotions and ideas. 
emptiness of the poet; 


Inevitably his verse is gorged with 
He has yet to learn that desolating 
that poverty which can render all 








things without staining them in self. He is not content 
with the poet’s only possession—words: he must possess 
the Earth, and master it through his senses. It cannot be 
done, as he begins to find out : 


“* And the world is too bright to bear, 
Too full, too keen, with exhilarate pain.” 


He will have to be content with less if he is to become a 
master of his art: but his is a fault that contains great 
promise. Meanwhile he might learn something from 
Katherine Mansfield. 

Here is an artist, indeed, who deceives us by her apparent 
spontaneity. None the less gripped by life, none the less 
teased and lacerated by the unsleeping activity of her senses 
in their greed to absorb the universe, Katherine Mansfield 
had the wisdom of artistic maturity, and knew that power 
lies in restriction ; that a sense of extravagance, variety, and 
force can be conveyed only through a rigid economy of 
material. Throughout her stories she made an axiom of 
this paradox, choosing her tiny field of action with such 
fatiguing care that she destroyed herself in the search. Thus, 
as in her story called The Doll’s House, she was able to 
express “‘a world in a grain of sand.” So it is in these 
apparently artless pgems, seemingly cast together in a loose 
tumble of rhymes and broken measures. If you look closer, 
however, you will see the freshness of epithet, the abstinence 
from stale, literary phrases: you will see the inspired 
marriage of verbal to emotional rhythms. Speaking of a 
certain god, she says: 

** When he stretched forth his hand 
A lake became a dark tremble.” 





A simple phrase, but what shuddering intensity lurks therein ! 
That is the sign of genius; the only justification for the 
weary misery of literary labour. Now, to give a complete 
example of this intensity, this power of epitomizing a myriad 
emotional reactions towards a complex environment, I must 
quote a poem called “* Sea ” :— 
“ The sea called—I lay on the rocks and said : 

‘T am come.’ 

She mocked and showed her teeth, 

Stretching out her long green arms. 

‘Go away !’ she thundered. 

* Then tell me what I am to do,’ I begged. 

‘If I leave you, you will not be silent, 

But cry my name in the cities 

And wistfully entreat me in the plains and forests ; 

All else I forsake to come to you—w hat must I do?” 

* Never have I uttered your name,’ snarled the Sea. 

‘ There is no more of me in your body 

Than the little salt tears you are frightened of shedding. 

What can you know of my love on your brown rock pillow ?. ss 

Corhe closer.’ ” 


To the critic it is instructive to compare that with the 
involved and too-earnest effort of Mr. Eberhart. Still 
greater is the contrast if we turn from this poem to Mr. 
Cammell’s work. This author also is earnest, and his work 
is dated, prefaced and annotated with a gravity that makes 
one wonder. The poems range from 1911 to 1929, the early 
ones consisting of the usual young stuff about the Beloved’s 
bosom, tresses and eyes. That we should expect, and we 
can even praise the facility with which it is done. Turning 
to the recent poems, we find to our dismay that this strain 
continues, but developed into a long rhapsody (with a 
preface) dressed with the accumulated bookishness of the 
intervening fifteen years. It puzzles me that in this time 
the author should not have learned the futility of literariness, 
or have 1 come too sophisticated to write such lines as :— 

‘A melody, an image, even a word 

Up to the golden stars inspired can rise, 
If to the painter’s vision Heaven appear, 
If angels whisper in the poet’s ear.” 

Mr. Edward Thompson’s many readers who know his prose 
books, know him at his best. His verse is marked by the 
same sincerity ; but it wears a Sunday suit and a starched 
collar. The technique of his poems is orthodox, and the 
orthodoxy is that of the minor poets of the earlier half of 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, Mr. Thompson, both in 
spirit and manner, reminds us of Southey, who was also a 
good prose writer and a dignified scholar. He stocks his 
verses with “ Pilgrims, nymphs, vain deceivers, High Gods, 
proud blood.” He speaks of “ mine eyes,” “ yon thorn.” 
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In order to strike his rhyming notes, he accepts the easy 
tune of the inverted line, as in: 
$‘ This man who sits, my bed beside, 
Scanning a skit with seeming-careless eyes, 
Yet heard last mail his wife had died— 
His house of life about him tumbled lies.” 

Anyone working in such over-thumbed material cannot 
interest those to whom poetry is a passionately living and 
developing organism. That drab, rubbed phraseology, those 
stock poeticisms, have doubtless been kindied by Mr. Thompson 
with a symbolism which gives them a vitality for him; but 
it must remain for him alone. Try as I will, it does not 
excite my curiosity or enthusiasm. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money is also burning with great purposes. 
As an expert on statistics he has made himself famous. But 
his activities in that field have failed to satisfy his desire 
towards some Ultimate Synthesis, and he has turned to 
verse aS a means to that goal. His work is clear, concise and 
humane. He makes it do what he wants it to do; and that 
is to express his faith in man and the triumph of orderliness 
and method. His’ creed is Swinburne’s ‘Glory to Man 
in the highest, for Man is the master of things,’ and he 
believes that the human imagination should be schooled to 
achieve that great aim. 

I have no space to praise other new books, yet Mrs. Wolfe’s 
modest but skilful work must not be overlooked. She has a 
charming quality ; elusive, simple and exquisitely finished. 
One wanders through this copse where the jenny-wren is 
singing in the cool weather—so the book seems—and at last 
discovers that the charm lies in the solitude and sense of the 
past which haunt the poems. This gentle voice lingers in 
one’s mind after many more magniloquent are forgotten. 

Two excellent anthologies must be mentioned: A Treasury 
of Middle English Verse, full of those rare blooms from the 
April of our language ; and The Shakespeare Songs, with an 
introduction by Mr. Walter de la Mare ; a happy subject for 
so. fey a pen. They are both books that yield more and more 
delight, as you pry into them during the odd moments of life. 


RicuarD CuuUuRCcH. 


Russia’s Five-Year Plan 


The Soviet Union Looks Ahead. The Five-year Plan for 

Economic Construction. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
History is not without honour save in its own generation. 
A few decades hence each scrap of witness about present 
events in Russia will doubtless be treasured by social historians 
as datum of great worth. Our own generation scarcely finds 
anything harder than to contemplate the Soviet Union with 
calm interest and objectivity. 

Contemporary events in Russia are of unique importance 
because they represent the attempt to carry out the indus- 
trialization of an agrarian semi-Asiatic country at an unpre- 
cedented speed, and for the first time in history to do so, 
hot in the manner of laissez-faire, but on the basis of cen- 
tralized control and planning and of approximate economic 
equality. This book of two hundred odd pages of text and 
fifty odd pages of statistical tables is a translation of the 
official outline of the Piatiletka, or Five-Year Plan of industrial 
development, prepared by the State Economic Planning 
Commission and adopted by the Soviet Government. From 
estimates of tendencies and potentialities it proceeds to 
outline the general programme which State economic policy 
is to follow in the five-year period between October, 1928, 
and October, 1933. As the planning department of an 
American business may draw up a programme of reorganiza- 
tion for the plants under its control, so the State Economic 
Planning Commission in Russia has here outlined a programme 
for reorganizing the economic system of a whole nation of 
one hundred and fifty million inhabitants. 

As such this document is as fascinating to read as it is 
unique in historical interest. The keynote of the plan 
rests in the very high proportion of the country’s resources 
which ate to be devoted to capital purposes—to construc- 
tional work—as distinct from immediate production of 
consumable goods : moreover, a particularly large proportion 
is for long-period construction, such as_ electrification, 











railway-building and the development of the heavy industries, 
which will only yicld fruit several years hence. This 
it is that is responsible for the prevailing “‘ goods famine,” 
of which the report speaks: the insufficiency of numerous 
products, especially imported manufactures and agricultural 
products, to meet a growing current demand represents the 
degree of “‘ saving,” or stinting of present enjoyments, which 
so gigantic an effort at capital construction necessarily 
involves. The plan provides for a total sum of sixty-four 
milliard roubles of capital investments in the five-year, period, 
as against twenty-six milliard in the preceding five years, 
thereby increasing the total fixed capital of the country by 
80 per cent. and doubling the average horse-power per worker 
in industry. This represents a volume of capital accumulation 
which embraces over a quarter of the national income, or 
double the proportion applied to capital purposes in this 
country. On this basis a doubling of industrial output is 
provided for over the five-year period ; and it is estimated 
that by 1933 some 33 per cent. of industrial production 
will come from new factories and plants (as distinct from 
reconstructed existing plants). The railroad system is to 
be increased from 77,000 kilometres (already considerably 
above the pre-War length) to 94,000. In the sphere of 
electrification, forty-two large regional power stations are 
already under construction or are planned, and are to increase 
the annual power output by 1933 to twenty-two milliard 
kilowatt hours, as against two milliard in 1913. 


As the report points out, agriculture and the problem of 
technical skill constitute the crucial “tight places” in 
Russia’s economic growth. Agriculture already seems to 
have reached the limit of its growth on the basis of small- 
scale peasant production. At present some four thousand 
engineers of all kinds graduate annually from the universities 
and higher technical institutes ; whereas to meet the needs 
of the Five-Year Plan an annual supply of at least five 
thousand engineers will be needed. It is to deal with the 
former problem that the present intensive “ drive ” is being 
made towards the creation of State and co-operative farms ; 
and the plan provides for this “ socialized * section of agri- 
culture to cover by 1933 15 per cent. of the grain area and 
to account for 20 per cent. of the grain crop and 45 per cent. 
of the marketed surplus of grain. This programme neces- 
sitates the employment on these farms of some 170,000 tractors 
by 1933 ; and to meet this need two giant factories are planned 
(at Stalingrad and in the Urals), to be erected with American 
technical assistance, each of them to have an output of fifty 
thousand tractors annually, or more than the total output 
in the U.S.A. 

Rural over-population has always constituted a funda- 
mental source of difficulty for Russia. With improved 
public health facilities in recent years the death-rate in Russia 
has declined, so that the natural rate of increase of population 
has risen to the very high figure of twenty-three per thousand. 
As a result of the influx of population from the countryside 
to the towns, the increase in the urban population is double 
as great, namely, some 5 per cent. per annum, which is the 
cause of the present serious unemployment problem in the 
towns. Since the expansion of industry that is taking place 
is mainly based upon rationalization and mechanization, 
the number of employed workers will not increase in anything 
like the same proportion as will the total volume of production. 
While the plan provides for more than a doubling of industrial 
output over the five years, the number of employed wage- 
earners is estimated to increase by only 39 per cent. This 
figure, however, is two or three times as great as the natural 
increase, and sufficiently greater than the estimated increase 
of urban population to reduce the unemployed margin in 
the towns to a relatively low figure by 1933. Meanwhile, 
the real wages of those in employment are planned to increase 
by 70 per cent. (compared with a 110 per cent. increase in 
average output per worker). 

A common reaction to such figures is to dismiss them as 
Utopia-weaving or, worse, as propagandist window-dressing. 
Such an ostrich-view, I believe, can no longer be tolerated 
by sensible persons. Three years ago the present reviewer, 
influenced by this common scepticism, published a con- 
servative estimate of 10 per cent. as the probable rate of 
industrial growth in Russia over the ensuing years. Actual 
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events show him to have been too cautious by about a half. 
fhe Five-Year Plan as originally prepared appeared in two 
frms—a& minimum and a maximum variant. The Govern- 
ment adopted the latter as the goal to be aimed at. The 
sults of the first year (1928-9) of the plan are actually in 
excess Of this programme: industrial production increased 
% per cent. as against an estimated 21 per cent. According 
to latest reports, in the first four months of the second year 
of the plan (1929-30), an increase of 27 per cent. is shown 
ovet the same period of the previous year. At the same time, 
the growth of the collective farm movement has already 
embraced 50 per cent. of peasant holdings, Whether people 
jike it or not, it seems time to realize that the economic 
revolution which is in process in Russia is something of a 
stupendous order, of which history has hardly seen the like. 
There are two minor blemishes to be blamed against the 
English edition of this book. A reference book of its import- 
ance should not have lacked an index. And it is misleading 
to the English reader, when the American sense of “ billion ” 
differs from the English usage, that numbers should appear 
throughout (without explanation) in American billions in 
place of more convenient European “ milliards.” The maps 
with which the book is illustrated could also have been 
improved. Mavrice Doss. 


American Views of Rabelais 


Francis Rabelais: the Man and his Work. By Albert Jay 


Nock and C. R. Wilson. (Harper. 15s.) 
Frangois Rabelais: Man of the Renaissance. A Spiritual 
Biography. By Samuel Putnam. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


Ix a general way collaboration fails to establish that two 
heads are better than one ; yet in this particular instance, 
when we are blessed with two simultaneously appearing books 
on Rabelais, joint authorship has produced something at 
least very much more intelligible. Without the assistance of 
Messrs. Nock and Wilson it would be hard, indeed, to make 
head or tail of Mr. Putnam’s ‘“ Spiritual Biography.” They 
however, have set forth the facts known about the life of 
Rabelais in a lucid and continuous fashion, and, moreover, 
telated him appropriately to the background of his time ; 
and anyone who, after mastering their story, cares to be 
whacked about the head with words and bewildered with 
display of erudition can tackle the job of reading Mr. Putnam. 
His opening tells us that criticism ought to be * an enchanted 
hurricane.”’ Hurricane is a big word : a tempest in an inkpot 
does not help us to that ‘ passionate and informing point of 
view” which Mr. Putnam desiderates in rival biographies. 
Here are examples :— 


“On that day, in the year 1528 or 1529, when the pie-powdered 


Francois rode into Paris, whether on a Great and Numidian Mare, 
or on some humbler and more prosaic steed, the French Renaissance 
was just beginning to burst into its first gorgeous bloom... It 
was, let us not forget, in 1527 that Rome was sacked, while by 1530 
Charles V. had completed his pacification and had set up a Spanish 
hegemony in the peninsula ; it was Ave and Vale for the Renaissance 
in the land of its birth. It was in 1530, also, that Copernicus put 
what were virtually the finishing touches to his Commentariolus, 
giving a first fascinating account of the new heavens, above an earth 
which, since 1492 and 1498, had not been the same.” 

For those who like this sort of thing, there are 
some 500 pages of it—and some illustrations for which one 
may be rightly thankful ; reproducing autographs of Rabelais, 
who wrote a noble hand; the portrait of his close friend 
and patron, Jean, Cardinal du Bellay; a photograph of 
La Deviniére, the fifteenth-century-built house in which 
Rabelais was probably born five years before the close of 
that century ; and the reconstructed portrait of Rabelais 
by another man of genius, Delacroix, which is in the Hotel 
de Ville at Chinon. 

The joint authors of the other book prefer in the main to 
teproduce Doré’s fantasies—which presumably they take 
for the best expression of the types conceived by that queer 
brain. It may suffice to commend this book generally— 
but for an instance take this justification of many passages 
which seem to us tedious, and even absurd, as when bookless 
Friar John becomes a vehicle for copious erudition :— 

“To understand this turn of Rabelais’ genius, one has but to recall 
that the revival of learning was such a new. thing, so ‘great. and so 
absorbing, that a sight of the mere apparatus of erudition was 





enough to touch off tho humanists’ enthusiasm like a spark in gun« 

wder. ‘Their almost uproarious love of classical citation, their 
joy in seeing a thesis shored up by references to chapter and verse 
of classical qauthority—in fairness all this seems almost too naive, 
spontaneous, and wholehearted to be called pedantry. The humanist 
readers of Rabelais in his own day would revel, like cats in a bed 
of valerian over the appalling string of citations in chapters twenty- 
nine to forty-three of the Third Book for instance, which report the 
trial of Bridle Goose.” 

That is admirable criticism. One may venture, however, 
to dissent from their view of Rabelais’ “‘ detachment” in 
those passages which lead to the accusation of grossness. 
If they are right, Rabelais had no desire to stimulate concu- 
piscence ; he merely wanted to tell his story in the best 
possible way. They hold also that Rabelais in his own life 
had “little biological interest in womankind”’ and was 
“singularly free from such preoccupations.” It would be 
just as reasonable to argue that his glorification of wine 
was a literary affectation. He was a native of Touraine and 
people there do not conceive existence without wine, and 
though they are anything but drunken, they are much pre- 
occupied with drink—as he is. He exaggerates, it is part of his 
humour; and he magnifies the sex appetite; but also, 
just as, for instance, Anatole France did, he counts on the 
stimulation of sex appetite as a means of literary attractive- 
ness. This may be morally wrong ; but it seems futile to deny 
that Francois Rabelais had a taste for what the Scotch call 
sculduddery, and knew that his tales would be the better 
relished because of this seasoning. D. H. Lawrence in our day 
has justified this excitation as one of the legitimate pleasures 
to be given by literature. Rabelais would probably never 
have troubled to justify himself, but laughed a big, jolly laugh. 

These American highbrows in their scorn of the bourgeois, 
really get out of touch with fact, and we have much sympathy 
with their countryman, Mr. W. F. Smith, who says that 
reading Rabelais is like looking for pearls in a dunghill— 
but in a dunghill that yields pearls. The people, and they 
exist, who revel in the power of his imagination and his 
vocabulary to plaster us with stercoraceous detail are welcome 
to their enjoyment ; these passages certainly make no appeal 
to concupiscence. But the reader who is not well hardened 
to sculduddery had perhaps better keep away from the whole 
discussion of the question of Panurge’s marriage, which is, 
nevertheless, a masterpiece of wit and of humour—whether 
one reads it in the French or in Urquhart’s rendering, which 
the critics justly rate virtually as an original. Except the 
English Bible, there is no other such translation. 


The Secret of Chekhov 


That Worthless Fellow Platonov. By Anton Chekhov. 
lated from the Russian by John Cournos. (Dent. 6s.) 

Ir would be unfair to apply the ordinary principles of criticism 
to a juvenile work which its author deliberately left unpub- 
lished and even unfinished. Had it been an unknown writer's 
only excursion into literature, the manuscript of That Worth. 
less Fellow Platonov would have mouldered unread or perished 
in a holocaust of family papers ; and the world would not— 
let us be quite frank about it—have been much the poorer. 
The reason for its publication, and its claim on our notice, is 
that it represents the first essay in drama of the author of The 
Cherry Orchard and Three Sisters ; and its interest is the light 
which it throws on the foundations of his dramatic art. 

Platonov, the only full-length character in the piece, is the 
familiar Chekhovian “‘ hero” (the perfect irony of the de- 
scription goes to the roots of Chekhov's art) who never means 
any harm or does any good. He is a sort of a first sketch for 
the hero of the later Ivanov, and a speech of the latter (to the 
address of women in general and of his mistress in particular) 
might serve as a motto for this earlier piece :-— 

‘As long as a man is healthy, strong and lively, you pay no 


attention to him; but as soon as ever he goes downhill and plays 
the down-and-out, you begin to hang on his neck.” 


Trans- 


It is this qualification which makes Platonov irresistibly 
attractive to four different women, including his own wife. 
The play deals with his resulting embarrassments, and ‘in the 
last scene he is shot through the heart by one of his mistresses. 

The extreme skill and delicacy of Chekhov’s technique are 
In the hands of 


the salt which preserve his art from decay. 
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@, Fiction 7s. 6d. net each. 
THE CABARET 


UP THE LINE 
By ROLAND DORGELES 


Translated from the French by Brian Lunn and Alan Duncan. 
Roland Dorgelés, well-known as the author of ‘Les Croix de 
Bois,’ here re-creates the War from the French angle, with the 
pathos, humour, tragedy and comedy of day-to-day existence. 


THE TOWN OF 


TOMBAREL 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“If you fail to make Tombarel’s acquaintance you will miss 
one of Mr. Locke’s most delightful creations. Here he has 
excelled himseif."—RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times. 


THE ROCKLITZ 
By GEORGE PREEDY 


“Better than * Jew Siiss.. A brilliant, 
SYLVIA LYND in the Daily News. 


MURDER ON 


MARSH 
By JOHN FERGUSON 


“ A very well told tale. Mr. Ferguson has invented a completely 
novel method of committing murder.”—£E, C. BENTLEY in the 
Daily Telegraph. 


A BRIDPORT DAGGER 
By JOHN MILBROOK 


THE 


sensational novel.”"— | 





An unusual mystery story by a new writer set in Dorset and the | 


New Forest in the last century. 
A copy of our New Spring List will be sent free on application. 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., W.1. 
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MACMILLAN—— 
ROGUE — 


HUGH WALPOLE 
736 pages. 10s. 6d. net, 


Mr. J. B. Priestzey in The Graphic: “ Rogue Herries isa 
grand tale, a real full-time man’s job in fiction, and every- 
body should read it.” 

The Fortnightly Review: “The story of Rogue Herries 
is probably the richest (as well as the longest) of Mr. 
Walpole’s novels. It has movement, colour, humour and 
drama; it is robust and full-blooded; and it has the true 
flavour of its period, which is the eighteenth-century.” 
Country Life: “A memorable piece of work which is 
definitely a notable addition to recent fiction.” 





TURN BACK THE LEAVES 
By E. M. DELAFIELD. 7s. Od. net, 


Times Literary Supplement: “She has never... drawn 
such firm, impartial and admirable portraits as in her 
latest novel.” 
The Tatler: “ 
siven us.” 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
By the Rt. Hon. W. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 
(a Trustee of the National Gallery, London). With 
32 full-page illustrations. 7s. Od. net. 


A pleasant, casily-written introduction to the study of 
Florentine Sculpture of the 15th century, which should 
prove useful to the type of traveller who wishes to take 
an intelligent interest in what he sees. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. ~ Final Volume. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O,, 
LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. XIII, 1852-1870. W ith separate 
vol. of maps. 40s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORK IN SETS. In 13 vols. 
Complete with maps and plans. £16 16s. net. 
** Send for detailed Prospectus. 

The Times: “A piece of historical work which will never 
lose its value and will always stand among the most 
attractive, as well as the most useful of its kind, is brought 
to an end with the publication of Sir John Fortescue’s 

13th volume.” 


LORD MELBOURNE 
By BERTRAM NEWMAN. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Times: “ After the brilliant appearance which Lord 
Melbourne makes in Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria 
there must be many who would like to make a_ closer 
acquaintance with him; and in this volume they wiil find 
that Mr. Newman meets their wishes very happily.” 


THE GARDEN OF FIDELITY 
Being the. Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE 
STEEL. With portraits. 

Second Impression. 12s. 6d, net. 
Manchester Guardian: “A real history of a real life of 
unusual originality and power.” 


FRAGMENTS 
OF A POLITICAL DIARY 
3y JOSEPH M. BAERNREITHER, Edited by 
Proressor JoserH ReEpLIcH. 16s, net. 
This work is based upon diaries left by the late Dr. J. M. 
Baernreither, the Austrian statesman, and comprises that 
part of his recollections which deals with the development 
of the South Slav question in Austro-Hungarian politics, 
and particularly with foreign policy in Central-Southern 
Europe in the years immediately preceeding the World-War. 


Undoubtedly the best novel she has so far 




















THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE 
A Study of 18th-century Politics. By F.S. OLIVER. 
With portraits. 15s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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imitators his method rapidly degenerates into vulgarity ; and 
That Worthless Fellow Platonov, in which he had not yet 
acquired full control over his medium, does not escape the 
same fate. These drab amours straggle on through four acts ; 
the maturer Chekhov would have reduced them to manageable 
dimensions and plumbed the depth of their futility in one un- 
forgettable scene. The outbursts of drunken emotionalism are 
not relieved, as they would have been later, by the touch of 
universal tragedy. There are, however, flashes of characteristic 
wit which we should have been sorry to miss : 

“Not for us, brother (such is God’s judgment) is it given to 
reform the flesh! Not for us to overcome it. . . . I knew this even 
when I was a student with you in the high school and received 
such low marks for Latin.” 

Or this revealing touch : 

“So pleasant, isn’t it? To drink champagne and get into a 
mood to observe yourself.” 

The secret of Chekhov (for there is a secret, to which his 
imitators have never found the key) lies in the perfect blend 
of comic and tragic; he is the master of that rare, though 
perhaps minor, form of art, the tragi-comedy. In this first 
play the student of Chekhov’s development may watch the 
two elements at work in their crude form; for the blend is 
still imperfect. It contains scenes more purely comic than 
Chekhov would afterwards have admitted in his theatre ; 
there is something impish, almost Shavian, in Platonov’s 
handling of the women whose pursuit he tries to clude, but is 
too lazy to resist. But Sofva, who shoots him in the last 
scene, is on the other hand more specifically tragic in concep- 
tion than any of Chekhov’s later characters. The play suffers 
from an inconsistency of mood fatal to its artistic unity ; and 
it was perhaps this failure which taught Chekhov the cunning 
deftness of an art which seasons tragedy with mocking laughter 
and tempers comedy with tears. We are indebted to Mr. 
Cournos for the excellent translation. 


Anti-Romanticism in Fr 
- sm in France 
Tradition and Barbarism : A Survey of Anti-Romanticism 
in France. By P. Mansell Jones. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is in these days almost a commonplace—outside France 
-to argue the shortcomings of the purely intellectualist 
approach to life. Logic run mad is not a pleasant spectacle. 
There is a certain irony, then, in the fact that contemporary 
French thought should be mobilized—and, indeed, 
immobilized—in a desperate effort to recapture that narrow 
perfection which was the glory of seventeenth century 
classicism. Those strictly intellectual values of order, 
clarity, and dogmati¢ assurance, bearing the stamp of the 
Roman Catholic mint, which illustrated the hey-day of French 
culture, are patently restricted and inadequate in the world 
of to-day. You may sneer, as these French traditionalists 
do, at “la littérature des départs,”’ but life is, after all, some- 
thing dynamic, and if literature is to keep its contact with 
life in an age of speed, the static element of pure intellect 
must be at a discount. 

Mr. P. Mansell Jones, Senior Lecturer in French at 
University College, Cardiff, has attempted to “ give an 
account of the contemporary current of reaction and self- 
analysis going on in the French literary conscience of to-day.” 
He represents many Frenchmen as anxiously asking them- 
selves the question, “Has Romanticism,” here variously 
defined as emotional anarchy, the vague, the effeminate, the 
barbaric, “* proved as uncongenial to the French literary 
genius as Parliament has so far proved inadaptable to the 
requirements of French government?” Possibly as a 
gesture in defiance of the centenary (1927), Charles Maurras 
Pierre Lasserre, Baron E. de Seilliére, Louis Reynaud, with 
all their differences of method and of degree, unite in a crusade 
of “ anti-Romanticism.” Even M. Julien Benda, in Péguy’s 
Phrase “the only anti-Bergsonian who knew what he was 
talking about,” exhibits a tendency to intellectualize into 
absurdity his otherwise satisfactory perception of the danger 
for civilisation in the modern betrayal of the intellect. 

But surely the antithesis, classic and romantic, is as dead 
as a doornail? M. Charles Maurras’ splenetic criticism has 
been well defined, as Professor Jones reminds us, as itself the 
“Romanticism of Reason.’ The strength of this anti- 
Romanticism, however, whether as part of the Action 
Frangaise movement or detached from it, undoubtedly lies 


in the unreasoned belief in the superiority of French 
civilization. These writers take the claim of France to be 
the modern Attica for granted ; it is rather like the lawyers’ 
bludgeon of “ national sovereignty "—a power that cannot 
be questioned. Unfortunately, the identical claim may be 
made by other national groups, as it is made by certain 
Fascist writers in Italy, where you have the same interplay 
of Catholic and Nationalist. influences. 

Where these champions of tradition, of Latinity, in their 
itch to fit everything ‘to their system, seem to go hopelessly 
wrong is in their claim urged, for example, by M. Louis 
Reynaud, for the “ spirituality of French classicism as opposed 
to the materialism of the Northern influence.’ Many of us 
might be disposed to transpose the terms. The definition 
of the mind of Maurras by Daniel Halévy is quoted here, 
“that of a tragic Mediterranean whose conceptions are 
clear-cut forms terminated by death.” That is not exactly 
constructive thinking, and, indeed, most of this school are 
such egregious systematizers as to accentuate more and 
more the divorce of life from letters. 

To effect a synthesis, an integration of traditional French 
and non-French values, as Mr. Jones suggests, must surely 
be the task of the best minds in France to-day. If we in 
England are to follow that process intelligently, we shall find 
this book indispensable. It is scholarly and restrained, and 
its straightforward impartiality is not always found in the 
thesis of the university lecturer. 


Tottel’s Travels 


Pink Furniture. By A. E. Coppard. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

OnE would doubt very much whether any more surprising 
book than Pink Furniture is likely to appear this publishing 
season. What a monstrous, magical and uncompromising 
production it is! The author seems to have set out deliber- 
ately to out-Coppard Coppard, increasing to its utmost limit 
that leaven of fantasy which is found in his short stories— 
which, indeed, is the mark of his master-touch as a short story 
writer, setting him clear above all schools of psuedo-realism 
and the rest: and the result is something decidedly different 
from anything hitherto seen in the way of “ juvenile” 
literature. Try it on the baby and see what happens: he may 
crow with pleasure or scream with rage—we have no idea. 
But just as there are passages that must be the delight of all 
small children and wise men, so there are those which must 
infuriate the too-professional writer. For this magic-maker 
dares to be facetious—always an abomination to your hum- 
ourless critic of uninspired books—he dares to be unmistakably 
satirical at the expense of all solemn literary gentlemen 
—he dares to be preposterously nonsensical—in fact, he does 
absolutely as he likes, caring not a fig for anybody but his hero, 
young Mr. Toby Tottel. And what a world he creates for 
this seeker of Pink Furniture to wander in ! 

Toby lived “ on a nice verdant common where it was bright 
as a looking-glass all day long and as warm as a new loaf,” 
but he soon got tired of this and determined to go out into the 
world and look for something better. Of course, there was 
really nothing better—at least, Toby comes back right enough 
at the end of it all, discovers that quite ordinary furniture 
can be made pink if you want it so, and, as he should, marries 
the girl next door. But we are not convinced that this ending 
is an entirely honest affair: it is altogether too subtly simple. 
It is the artist’s ending and not the moralist’s, and what it 
neatly does is to make us turn back to wander again in the 
bright phantasmagorie world of the adventures: which is as 
it should be, for Pink Furniture will stand as many readings 
as you like. 

But how is it possible to convey an idea of the book’s de- 
licious variety ? The Twice Woman, who, of course, said 
everything twice: Felilafungabelus, the jolly forester with a 
golden beard: the market of hedgehogs, the book-selling owl, 
the terrible Flying Klacken: Snooping Barnacle (what names!), 
the prime minster of Purganda: giants, princesses, sailors, 
eooks and poets, racing caterpillars (ridden by grass-hopper 
jockeys), artful old card-playing toads, glow-worms who carry 
parsley parasols to ward off the glare of the moon: and Toby 
Tottel adventuring along amidst the lot of them—and a 
hundred more ; it is a brilliant medley, marvellously insane, 
loaded with colour, and maddeningly inconsequent. Yet, 
through it all, how lightly the narrative runs on} 
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Here. is a glimpse of the Pateat Games : 

“What a lovely sight when they (the snails) took off the, 
helmets and revealed themselves in all their shining simplicity} 
Without a word they took up the rope in their hands, while 7 
bees took up their end of the rope and mumbled among them, 
selves. The owl held up his spyglass for silence. Then shouted 
‘Pull!’ At once the rope stretched taut, and the six bees 
to buzz such a bombilation as was never known, Every’ my 
eardrums throbbed,. tingled, rumbled, and split. Whoever heard 
them in the next county mistook it for thunder. At the 
D H time the bees snatched and hove and rocked and growled at ths 

* * 





snails, thinking to frighten them and pull them over the mark 
in half a minute. But ohno! The six snails preserved an a 
calm, and with the ropo held firmly in their little hands, just gay 


down and took no notice of the roaring, raging bees, They 
twitched their horns slightly, looked calmly up into the bright bly 
sky, and twirled their moustaches.” 
The children who get Pink Furniture as a present will be 
° luckier than they know. We must add that the book jg 
Assorted Articles illustrated, not quite as magically as it might be, but with 


originality and a good choice of episode. 


6s The New Edition of Surtees 


site Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour (2 vols.), Hillingdon Hall, Mr; 
new editions Facey Romford’s Hounds, Plain or Ringlets and fiys 
F volumes reviewed in our issue of December 7th: Hand 

Pansies Cross (2 vols.), Ask Mamma (2 vols.), Hawbuck Grange 


° : (Eyre and Spottiswoode. £17 10s.) 

Fantasia of the Unconscious st 
A : é Tue fame of Surtees wili probably rest as securely on his 
Mornings in Mexico character-drawing as on the good runs and great dinners 
which he describes with such infectious pleasure. Our 
38 6d friends Soapey and Facey (and surely the latter with his 
tall, spare frame is an unconscious portrait of the author ?) 
SECKER give us hunts that have never been equalled in English, bu 
through both their lives glitter the eyes of Lucy, who came 
SRS EET from the cigar shop and the stage to amaze the Shires with 
her hard riding on the mouse-coloured ‘‘ Leotard.” As we 
follow her fortunes, first with the egregious Sponge 
and then with the hard-bitten Romford until the sad day 
when she is cut by the Countess of Caperington, we find a 
story within a story. The people of Surtees have caught his 
own immense vitality, they are so much alive that we want 

to know far more of their future than their author tells us. 
| Jogglebury Crowdey, for instance, of Puddingpote Bower, 
@ with his dozen offspring and carved walking-sticks—what 
4 does he say to “ Mrs. Jog” when she has her thirteenth? 
And how long will he continue to sit on the Bench? Does 
he carve any more heads of Sir Robert Peel? And what 
does Mr. Jorrocks do when he becomes a Member of Parliament 
.| at the end of Hillingdon Hall? Does Mrs. Jorrocks suspect the 
morals of ‘‘ Batsay’”? ? When Facey makes his fortune in 
Melbourne (as we are sure he will) does he return to England 


L f I and hunt his own hounds ? 
ARNOCG kK The five volumes now reviewed complete the commendable 
: enterprise of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode in producing 


facsimiles of the original editions illustrated by Leech and 
by HAROLD NICOLSON * Phiz”’ and others. These volumes give the whole of the 
Author of Some People. 21s. net. original text of the novels (but I wish that Jaunts and Jollities 
sts , e had been added, and the hunting sketches from the New 
1 imes Liter wd Supp lement: : Mr. Sporting Magazine) and the whole of the original illustrations 
Nicolson has, with delicacy and judg- including the hand-coloured steel engravings of Leech, 
ment, steered a midway course between which are masterpieces of book illustration. The publishers 
the er, and the old style of bio- claim that these books contain ‘a microcosm of England in 
graphy. the days when she was most prosperous and most. alive,” 
Str Joun Marriott in The and they are right. They might have added that Surtees 
Observer: “I should place this book being a genius, is not “ dated ” except in the dress and inei- 
ina short list of indispensable authori- dentals of his people. 
ties for the period it covers.” His method, I think, is rather similar to that of Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh. His women wear ringlets and crinolines, and his 
men whiskers and tight overalls, but their minds are much 
like ours, and they laugh at the same things. Surtees is 
modern, too, in his horror of cruelty. His observations on 
P stag-hunting were about a century before his time; and f 
Other important books when a young lady asked Facey Romford, over his soup, § 
HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED whether he was fond of flowers, he answered that he was 
by RAMSAY MUIR 12s. 6d. net, — and I’m fond of hounds, but I don’t like having them 
A TRUE STORY in the dinner-room.” One could quote Pigg on farming, F 
by STEPHEN HUDSON 8s. Gd. net. : é Ee 
LOVE LIES BLEEDING Jorrocks on protective tariffs, Lucy Glitters on womens 
by ANN REID Pa ee place in the hunting field, and be thoroughly up to date. 
CONSTABLE LONDON But Surtees needs no eulogy at this hour or from this pet, 
and a critical comparison of his earlier and later work would 
take us too far afield. F, Y.-B. 
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‘‘the fine fruit of ‘the old diplomacy’” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
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This book caused an immediate sensation 

throughout Europe on publication, and 

is probably the most discussed in England 
and Germany to-day. 
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HOGARTH PRESS 


“The Hogarth Press List is always 
rich in ideas.”,—Manchester Guardian. 
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STRAVINSKY’S 
SACRIFICE TO APOLLO 


By ERIC WALTER WHITE. 65s. “It should be possessed 
by everyone who takes an interest in the future of music.” 
—Everyman. “A valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of Stravinsky’s music.”’—Scotsman. 


OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


By ALICE RITCHIE. 7s. 6d. “Miss Ritchie has done 
something which it is very difficult to do. She has shown 
us a young girl in love for the first time without making 
her ridiculous or idealising her passion.’—Sunday Times. 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF 
TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


IN THE CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION. 
55. 


A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION, 
5s. 

























The Dublin Review. 


APRIL, 1930. 
Now on sale, 3/6 net. 





List of Contributors. 


SIR. JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 
The Spiritual Pilgrim. 


ALFRED NOYES The Unguarded Statement. 
COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


Some Memories of Montmartre. 
W. SHEWRING. The Greek Anthology. 


OUTRAM EVENNETT. 
A Historian Looks at Malines. 


T. BEACHCROFT. 
Traherne and the Cambridge Platonists. 
D. R. LOCK. 


Crévecceur: An Early North American Classic. 
MURIEL KENT. 


ELISABETH BELLOC. 
The Chalet of the Mines d’Or. 


Austria To-day. 


Johannes Jérgensen. 


ANTON WILDGANS. 





Annual Subscription 15/- Post Free. 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD., 
43/45 Newgate Street, E.C.1. 
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A woman’s story of the War 


| 
Cmedioa to cloak her identity 


Selling 1,000 copies a day, 
LAURIE 


5th large edition. 











PAINTED VEILS 


i a novel 


JAMES HUNEKER 
& 


It is in a very real sense the crowning work of Huneker. 
—H, L. MENCKEN. 


LAURIE 7/6 








VENUS ON WHEELS 
MAURICE DEKOBRA 


& 
VERY WITTY 
VERY AMUSING 
VERY FRENCH 

LAURIE 





7/6 
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BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 


Publishers to the Holy See. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP HEDLEY. 
By J. ANSELM WILSON, D.D., O.S.B. 
Deals primarily with the personality of the Bishop in the 
various phases of his career, and endeavours to show the con- 
ception that he formed of the vocation to which God called 
him, and the response that he made to that call. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12/6. 


ROUND BY REPENTANCE TOWER. 
A Study of Carlyle. By S. SAGAR. 

This study is mainly concerned with the interplay of Carlyle’s 
character and philosophy. The author maintains that Carlyle’s 
unwavering opposition to Utilitariaa ethics and the road on 
which England was travelling in his time, was a product of 
this subsoil—and that he was much more sure of this than of 
anything else. Crown 8vo. 65/-. 


UNDER THE PENAL LAWS. 
Instances of the Sufferings of Catholics, contributed to the 
Rambler by RICHARD SIMPSON. With a Foreword by 
Cardinal Gasquet. 

Accounts of the lives and martyrdoms of four of the heroes 
of the Church in England: Dr. John Storey, John Hambley 
alias ‘'regwethan, Richard White and Blessed Thomas Alfield. 
The editing of these papers was the late Cardinal’s last 
literary work, Crown 8vo. 3/6. 


PHILOSOPHY OF VALUE. 
An Essay in Constructive Criticism. 
WARD, C.S.C. 

A discussion of the highest importance to all students of 
philosophy, of the status of ghilchophy of value, with an 
examination of the current doctrines and a constructive theory 
of the value relation. Crown 8vo. 7/6. 


QUEST. 
A Novel, by DOREEN SMITH. 

An absorbing story of a girl who, seeking the high ideals 
of life, encounters poverty and suffering before she attains 
happiness, and the end of her ‘‘Quest” is not reached until 
she has sacrificed everything. Crown 8vo. 7/6. 


LONDON : 43/45 Newgate Street, E.C.1, 
and 129 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





By LEO RICHARD 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


New Novels 


THE WHITE COAT 

By General P. N. KRASSNOFF 

Translated from the Russian by 
Olga Vitali ; 
This is the third of General Krassnoft’s 
great cycle of novels, of which “ From 
Double Eagle to Red Flag” and “ The 
Unforgiven” are also part. 12s. 6d. 


PEACE 
By ARNE GARBORG 
Translated from the Norwegian by 
P. D. Carleton 


A profound study of peasant life by this 
well-known Norwegian writer. 7s. Od. 


THE STING OF THE WHIP 
By C. C. and E. M. MOTT 
“A powerful book ... very good. ... well 

written.’”—Manchester Daily Dispatch. 
7s. 6d. 








THE FACE OF THE LAND 
Edited by H.H.P. and N.L.C. 
Introduction by Clough Williams-Ellis 


“The object of this copiously and adroitly 
illustrated Year-book, with its pointed, witty 
and justifiably bitter comments, is to stir the 
blood of those of us who think (and those 
of us who don’t think) that it is worth while 
helping in this rescue of the British Andro- 
meda from the octopus of .unconsidered 
building development, the dragon of ill- 
regulated advertisement, and the loathly 
worm of litter.”"—Spectator. Illus. 7s. 6d. 


POINTS OF VIEW . 


By H. G. WELLS, DEAN INGE, SIR 

OLIVER LODGE, J. B.S. HALDANE, 

SIR WALFORD DAVIES, G. LOWES 
DICKINSON 


Edited by G. Lowes Dickinson 


These are the celebrated broadcast addresses 
which aroused such widespread interest 
when they were delivered lately over the 
wireless. 4s. 6d. 


THE MODERN ATTITUDE 
TO THE SEX PROBLEM 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


An analysis of our present attitude to this 
eternally difficult problem, and of some 
previous attitudes. Js. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIVING 
By DR. ALFRED ADLER 


A practical, untechnical, and really helpful 
book by this famous Viennese psychologist 
on the problems that confront us all as we 
try to put our lives into some sort of order. 


8s. 6d. 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By ERWIN WEXBERG, M.D. 


Translated by W. Béran Wolfe, M.D. 


“A profoundly interesting point of view, 
presented here with vigour and sincerity. 
Dr. Wexberg writes clearly, and has been 
well translated by Dr. Wolfe.”—Daily 
News. 15s. 








Drama 


AGIS, KING OF SPARTA 
A Play in Four Acts 
By UNA BROADBENT 


The drama is the perennial one of youth’s 
effort to realize its own vision. Js. 


THE MOUNTAIN WREATH 
A Poetic Drama 
By P. P. NYEGOSH 

Rendered into English by J. W. Wiles 

“Mr. Wiles’ rendering is simple and lovely, 

and should increase interest in Yugoslav 

literature.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 





Soctal Science 


THE PRIVATE. CITIZEN 
IN PUBLIC SOCIAL WORK 
By HILDA JENNINGS 


An account of the history and work of the 
London Children’s Care Committees. “An 
admirable little book. It can be used as a 
tonic by the pessimist.”—Daily News. 6s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By C. DELISLE BURNS 


A survey of the whole subject intended for 
those who have not time to study each 
branch separately. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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The Best Policy ! 


The Dupe as Hero. By “ Logistes.” 6s.) 

Ox the eve of the Budget we have this melancholy reminder 
of Great Britain’s plight as a result of her “ sentimental and 
simple probity ” in the matter of War debts. “ Logistes ” 
recounts the whole story of the United States’ reaction to 
jgolation (‘‘ American people should not unnecessarily become 
jnvolved in European political questions,” &c.)—her necessity 
yas in fact interpreted in the earlier post-War years purely 
in terms of debt-collecting: of the resentment in America 
provoked by the Balfour Note, which was construed as an 
geusation that America was playing the part of Shylock : 
ofthe debt settlement with America carried through by Mr. 
Baldwin : of the ‘‘ repudiation ” by France and Italy of five- 
sixths of their debt to Great Britain, and of sundry other 
intricate details here set out in clear and somewhat cynical 

e. 

Inastatement published in L’Europe Nouvelle in December, 

924, the French Minister of Finance, M. Clémentel, plumed 
himself on his country’s prosperity, at the very time when 
France was evading payment of her debts. Such an attitude 
js of a piece with her recent see-saw between plaints at 
Geneva that her industry and trade are in a parlous state, 
and therefore she cannot contribute towards an economic 
assainissement of Europe, and boastful asides to the Naval 
(Conference in which she talks prosperity to justify a com- 
mensurate naval wealth and power. 
“It is perhaps helpful to have a summary of the actua] 
sacrifices made by Great Britain. We have made our liability 
to America the basis of European indebtedness to us, thereby 
ignoring (a) the £800,000,000 of foreign securities used up in 
the general War effort before the United States entered the 
War; (b) the debts incurred by the British Government in 
foreign markets for War purposes ; and (c) the entire extent 
of British War damages. 

In fact, the British taxpayer pays £100,000 every day for 
two generations to finance the service of America’s financial 
contribution to the Great War, and such is the innate optimism 
ofthe Englishman that even this Job’s comforter, ‘* Logistes,” 
concludes by arguing that it is good, because, thanks to 
American common sense unalloyed with ‘* misplaced idealism,” 
Great Britain will at least be unable to finance another war 
in Europe. Cynical perhaps, but with a solid substratum of 
truth is the author’s dictum: ‘* No other nation in Europe 
is likely to go to war if Great Britain cannot be depended 
on to pay the expenses of both sides during and after 
the war.” 

let us put this in our pipes by the side of Mr. Philip 
§nowden’s horrifying figures of the cost of the War, broadcast 
to the United States and Canada on February 9th, and, though 
the Budget oppress us, we may surely look forward to 
smoking pipes of peace. 


A Forest Idyll 


The Christ of the Forest. By Robert Michel. Translated by 
Sybil Campbell Lethbridge. - (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus very curious and often beautiful little book, described 
by its author—the German poet Robert Michel—as “ both 
More and less than legend,” tells the story of the emergence 
of the beauty of holiness from the ugliness of insanity and sin. 
It is probable that many people will react vigorously against 
the main plot of the story, but few will be able to resist the 
tharm of its idyllic passages. The scene is the still primitive 
forest-land of Czechoslovakia ; the time our modern world. 
Alone in the deeps of this forest lives a half-mad woman, 
Marie, the daughter of a charcoal burner, whose clouded mind 
tends to religious mania. She is surprised in a trance-like 
sleep by a wandering artist from Prague, whose face she never 
sees ; and, discovering that she is to have a child, becomes 
convinced that she is the appointed Mother of another Christ, 
She obliges her rough and faithful lover Balthasar—a pathetic 
character admirably drawn—to take on the thankless réle of 
Joseph. The birth is carefully arranged to take place in the 
stable. On Twelfth Day some half-drunk village mummers 
disguised as the Three Kings visit the hut on their rounds 
singing ‘“‘ From the East come we!” and are greatly em. 
barrassed by their reception :— 

“As the trio entered the stable the warmth and the heavy air of 


(Cape. 


the place sobered them slightly, and when they beheld the chikt 
lying in the manger, they gazed at one another in astonishment, 
without uttering a word. 

Marie’s hair floated loose about her face. To cover her nakedness 
she had wrapped herself in an ample shaw], blue in colour ; in spite 
of the dim light one could see the glitter in her steel-blue eyes. The 
whele place resembled the picture of the Blessed Mother and Child 
that hung above the altar in the village church. 

She bowed without rising, saying: ‘ Welcome, O Kings from the 
East. Kneel down before this child. . . .’ 

She stretched out her cupped hands in order to receive the presents 
to be offered to the child. The young men exchanged embarras3ed 
glances, but. Marie demanded further, addressing one of the three: 
‘Dost thou bring incense ?’ 

In some agitation the Wise Man searched through his pockets, 
but found nothing save a handful of tobacco. This he produced 
and laid with due humility in Marie’s hands, extended to receive it.” 

From this time, wholly concentrated on her delusion, 
Marie’s insanity steadily increases. A ferocious religiosity 
waits for the child’s dawning intelligence, keeps him from the 
contact with the world, and even from his foster father, and 
lets him learn no words but those of prayer. But within this 
grim environment, as it were in defiance of it, the exquisite 
character of the child blossoms like a small bright flower. He 
is a baby Francis, full of tenderness and love, who wants to 
make friends with every living thing :— 

“ His favourite companion was the dog, Adam. Marie tried indeed 
to keep him and the dog apart by every means in her power, but the 
child always found his way to the kennel, where a very animated 
scene woul take place. The boy with great eagerness would 
address the dog with the Lord’s Prayer, but gradually he discovered 
that it was no use attempting to establish an understanding in that 
way, so he fell back on gestures and on glances, both of which the 
dog appeared to understand far better than the human language.” 
The really Franciscan pages which describe the child’s advcn- 
tures among the creatures of the forest, his grief when he 
encounters the sorrow and cruelty of life, and his setting 
forth to begin his ‘“‘ ministry’ seated on the back of the 
family cow, are the best things in the book. Less convincing 
are the sensational incidents which bring him into contact 
with his father—now a fugitive from justice—and whom he 
wins to penitence and love ; and the final catastrophe, en- 
gineered by the brutal robber who doubles the parts of Judas 
and the impenitent thief. Mrs. Campbell Lethbridge’s admir- 
able translation succeeds perfectly in conveying the subtle 
atmosphere of the original—a triumph in this difficult art. 


E. U. 
A Handful of Memories 


An Autograph Collection. (Benn. 15s.) 
Many men and perhaps more women are without the collector's 
instinct. Why does anyone want first editions or used 
stamps, or autographs, they ask. Even these superior people 
may read Lady Charnwood’s book with great pleasure, for it is 
full of delightful and characteristic letters, amusing, graceful, 
humble, vain and tragic. Charlotte Bronté’s letter to a doctor 
when Emily was on her death-bed, or rather her death-chair 
for ‘‘ her resolution to contend against illness being very fixed 
she has never allowed herself to remain in bed for a single 
day,” is almost too painful to be printed. But next to it 
stands Harriet Martineau’s picture of an ideal spinsterhood. 


‘‘T am in perfect health; and as busy as possible, and the pos- 
sessor of a charming little estate of my own earning, in the most 
beautiful valley in England. I am surrounded by all the blessings 
that can be put into the life of a single woman: and I sometimes 
think that I am the very happiest person of that class in the world. 
Let us hope, however, that there are a good many others who think 
the same on their own account.” 

A long letter from Charles Dickens is interesting, as being 
over his signature. One can hardly help exclaiming Podsnap ! 
as one reads this damnation by faint excuses of a great people. 

“T am not quite with you as to the Italians. Your knowledge 
of the Italian character seems to me surprisingly subtle and penetra- 
ting; but I think we owe it to those most unhappy men and their 
political wretchedness, to ask ourselves mercifully, whether their 
faults are not essentially the faults of a people long oppressed and 
priest-ridden, whether their tendency to slink and conspire, is not a 
tendency that spies in every dress, from the triple crown to a lousy 
head, have engendered in their ancestors.” 

Among the foreign letters Tourguéneff’s request for an 
introduction to Charles Dickens—* ce grand écrivain ’’—is 
one of the most pleasing in its grace and lightness of touch. 

We must add our appreciation of Lady Charnwood’s 
two chapters which deal-with “‘ a habitation’s memories ” and 
telt of her own house at Lichfield, and its connexion with 
Dr. Johnson, Thomas Day and the Edgeworths. 


By Lady Charnwood. 
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Fiction 
Americana 


Singermann. By Myron Brinig. (Cobden Sanderson. 8s. 6d.) 
A Gallery of Women. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 10s.) 
The Stray Lamb. By Thorne Smith. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The World’s Coarse Thumb. By W. Burnard Phillips. (Elkin 
Mathews. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is a curious fact that this age, which is pre-eminently 
the age of canned goods and the quick-lunch counter, should 
also, in the realm of literature, be so noticeably addicted to 
the long novel and the literary saga. In a century whose 
wireless, super-motors, and cinemas have deprived many people 
of leisure previously spent in reading, it is odd, to say the least, 
that such a number of books of the ‘ Forsyte’ type should be 
forthcoming; and not only forthcoming but apparently 
widely popular. Singermann, by Myron Brinig, adds yet 
another to the long list of novels whose pages total something 
approaching five hundred. And after reading the first twenty 
or so of them, which describe in the most suggestive detail 
the events at a Jewish circumcision, the squeamish reader may 
not be inclined to read further. But in these days it is danger- 
ous to be too sensitive, and for those who persevere with Mr. 
Brinig there are delights in store which more than make up 
for any uneasiness occasioned by his opening pages. 
Singermann is the story of a Jewish family of that name 
who migrate from Rumania to the United States, and settle 
first in Minneapolis and later in the north-west mining town of 
Silver Bow. It is the story of Moses Singermann and his 
wife Rebecca, and of the seven children, six sons and one 
daughter, which she bears him. In the true saga fashion it 
is the story of each one of them individually, and at the same 
time the story of the family as a whole. Throughout it bears 
the stamp of truth, yet it is painted in colours more vivid 
than those which characterise the outwardly drab lives of 
ordinary men and women. Comedy and tragedy, romance 
and realism, horror and beauty: Mr. Brinig seemingly has 
them all beneath his hand, and withal he has a style to match 
his imagination. A style, too, that is not the slave of its own 
conventions, but a live, lithe, almost inspirational style, ready 
to take on new forms of thought and language, and to adapt 
itself to all emergencies. In particular it is a style capable of 
astonishing variations in rhythm and tempo; variations con- 
ducted without incongruity or apparent effort. I do not 


know who Mr. Brinig is, beyond that he is American, or what,- 


if anything, he has written before. But if Singermann is an 
earnest of what he can do, he should not be long making an 
enviable reputation. 

Mr. Dreiser needs no introduction to English readers, most 
of whom are familiar with An American Tragedy, if not with 
many other of his works. His new book, A Gallery of Women, 
is a collection of fifteen short stories ; portraits of women of 
all kinds of temperament and in all stations of life. It is a book 
to read slowly and at intervals, rather than straight through 
at a sitting. Like Singermann it is long, too long perhaps, 
and continued application to it breeds a certain suspicion of 
the author’s completeness as a short story writer. One is 
inclined to think that the novel is really Mr. Dreiser’s medium, 
and that as a story writer he lacks a sufficient selective sense 
to give his work in that form its best chance. He is liable, 
also, to work certain words to death, and I am impatient, on 
oceasions, of his chronological vagaries. However, these 
are small points and detract little from the sum of Mr. Dreiser's 
achievement, which is big. He writes always with a fresh 
outlook on life and an easy tolerance which is pleasantly 
unobtrusive. Moreover, he is sufficiently self-critical to 
know in which direction his talents lie, and A Gallery of 
Women has a certain consistency of method, as well as subject, 
which relates it at owce to the novel, and lends it an estimable 
solidity of character. 

It is a far cry from Mr. Dreiser to Mr. Thorne Smith, but the 
excursion is well worth the making. Mr, Smith is another 
American, and was for some time, so the dust-cover informs 
us, on the staff of The New Yorker. That in itself, perhaps, 
should constitute a sufficient reeommendation.- But The New 
Yorker's humour is not everybody’s humour, and no more is 
Mr. Thorne Smith’s. It is a peculiar brand of humour :’ racy, 
tart and sophisticated, but not likely to appeal, I think, to 


ee 


the more broad-browed English public which enjoys its Pung, 
and the activities of the inevitable Jeeves. Personally 
though, I enjoyed The Stray Lamb hugely. This fantastic 
story of a man who wakes up one morning to find that he has 
changed into a horse over night struck me as exquisitely 
droll, not so much in the nature of its subject, though that 
odd enough, as in the novelty of its outlook and the brig 
manner of its telling. Mr. Thorne Smith has a method of being 
funny which is surely original, if occasionally a little crude. 
and though I am sceptical about this being ‘‘ the funny book 
the world has been waiting for,” it is certain that some people 
will find it iny\nitely amusing. 

It is a pity that the last of these novels, which happens to 
‘be the only one by an Englishman, should also be incom. 
parably the worst. The World’s Coarse Thumb is one of 
those astonishing books which’ continue to astonish by thei 
improbability, their lack of invention, or their crass sentj. 
mentality long after the reader has decided that the limit of 
astonishment has already been reached. It is just this, 
perhaps, which makes it possible to read them. One has 
(unworthily) an excited fecling that only a very few pages 
ahead will be found some fresh source of humorous amaz. 
ment. Unfortunately, one is almost invariably right. — This 
well-intentioned story of a War hero, who comes back full of 
democratic ideals for universal brotherhood, based on French 
comradeship, is a pathetic instance of a good and valuable 
subject hopelessly mishandled. I. M. Parsons, 


DAWN ON MONT BLANC. Wilfrid Benson. (Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d.)—Roger Maiteland went straight from Cam. 
bridge to an appointment on the staff of the International 
Institute of Racial Peace at Veagen. Yes, that was just the 
trouble—if we are to assume, as we must, that this story 
takes its tone, and specifically its central figure, from the 
author himself. For there is a certain shallowness of interest 
in the setting, and a pedestrian quality in the telling which not 
merely make Roger Maiteland ** an aggravating young man,” 
as we are forewarned in the sub-title, but which give a wholly 
unreal focus to the picture of League of Nations society 
at Geneva which is here thrown on the screen. The author 
penetrates—with a zeal worthy of a better cause—into the 
more trivial side of the life of an international civil service, 
characterizes his male figures with some success within the 
narrow limits imposed, and conveys well enough the all- 
pervading monotony of a career which tears up mercilessly 
each national official from his roots and leaves him high and 
dry through lack of his natural background. But Mr. Benson's 
characters are futile and depressing persons—his women, in 
particular, much over-drawn, and the dialogue as often 
tiresome as clever. Altogether, the book contains just enough 
truth to make those who know Geneva resentful and aggrieved, 
and to give those who do not know Geneva an entirely false 
idea of the human drama being played out on this international 
stage. One sighs for Miss Macaulay’s extravaganza. The 
present reviewer, after reading this unworthy successor to 
Lhe Foreigner in the Family, is reminded of the contention of 
the higher officials of the Secretariat (if not the B.I.T.) that 
the type of man required for a Geneva post is first and fore 
most one who has knocked about the world a good deal—not, 
emphatically not, “a suburban young man.” 


TO BE HANGED. By Bruce Hamilton. (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.)—The title and cover of Mr. Hamilton’s book 
make one expect the most blood-curdling contents. Actually, 
for a detective story, this one is very restrained, though it 
has a leavening of thrills and a great number of surprises. In 
it are told the adventures of some people, interested in the 
fate of a condemned man, who set to work to prove his inno 
cence. The author is to be congratulated’ on having avoided 
the snares, baited with brilliant amateurs, Eungling police 
and machine-made evidence, that threaten most. writers of 
mystery stories. The plot is credible, and the tale well written 
enough to be recommended to even the most blasé readers, 
the certainty that they will not discover the real murderer 
until they reach the final chapter. 


THE MAN IN -THE RED HAT... By Richard Keverne. & 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—The Man in the Red Hat—an intriguing F 
title—is full of surprises. Only two of the chief characters 
in the book give the impression of being the kind of people 
they actually turn out to be. This device—though certainly 
mystifying—is perhaps a little overdone : the interest of the 
story would not have suffered if there had been one or two less 
shocks. But Mr. Keverne knows how to tell a good story and, 
though at times one’s powers of deduction feel cheated, 
The Man in the Red Hat is excellent reading. It is original 
to find a detective story whose mystery is solved without the 
intervention, cither adventitious or disastrous, of a profes 
sional detective. 
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THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(STUDIOS) 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams: “ Museumgal.” 
53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY. LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Witit1am Hocartu, 1697-1764. 





F3 MUSEUM GALLERIES HAVE GREAT PLEASURE _ IN 
PUBLISHING A REPRODUCTION FROM THE FIRST STATE | 
OF THE ENGRAVING “THE ARREST” FROM THE SERIES OF | 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. IT WILL BE INTERESTING FOR YOU 
TO WATCH THIS PAGE EACH MONTH AND SEE THE GROWTH 
OF THE STIPPLE ENGRAVING ON THIS PLATE; STATES IN | 
PROGRESS WILL BE SHOWN UNTIL COMPLETION. IT WILL BE 
NOTED ON INSPECTION OF THE WORK, THAT THE WHOLE | 
OF THE PICTURE IS PRACTICALLY OUTLINED WITH THE STIPPLE 
DOT. THE SERIES WILL BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE PLATES, 
ENGRAVED BY E. JACKSON STODART. THE IMPRESSIONS WILL 
BE TAKEN OFF IN COLOUR. MINIATURES IN COLOUR WITH | 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT YOU, FREE ON APPLICATION. 
































PLATE IV. FIRST STATE. 
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EVERY READER OF THE ‘‘' SPECTATOR” IS INVITED TO WRITE FOR 


HAMPTONS’ NEW SPRING BOOK, C. 295 


illustrating, in colour, the latest productions and best values in tasteful FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
CURTAINS and other HOME FURNISHINGS. 
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NY Hamptons’ No. S_ 15702. Deep-seated Stuff-Over Hamptons’ No. S 14675. Deep-seated & 
Ras Settee, upholstered fibro and hair, covered with Hide. Stuff-Over Easy Chair, upholstered fibro Wy 
‘ { Loose feather seat and back cushions. y) and hair, covered with Hide. Loose feather py 
ay Covered Velveteen 5 ft. 9 in. wide. S 1. 0. 0 
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| Works and all Factories: PALL MALL EAST, 
QUEEN’S’ ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 
BATTERSEA, S.W.8 ’Phone: GERRARD 0030 









Hamptons pay carriage to any 


) DY=Yexe) 2106) aS : Fu nish ers Railway Station in Great Britain 


Telegraphic Address : 
* HAMITIC, LONDON.” 
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| FOR POTTERY AND GLASS | 


Many people know Heal’s as the place 

for crockery and glass-ware of a gay 

. unhackneyed kind. Not everybody Knows y 

that at Heal’s you will never fail to see ‘ 

decorative pieces by the finest modern 
craftsmen of all nations. 


Illustrated Catalogues ‘‘ Table Wares,” “ Toilet | 








A very fine reproduction of an early XVIth Century 
Gothic Cupboard, made of English oak, and has richly 

HEAL & SON, LTD., carved tracery ornaments, wrought-iron drop-handles to 
193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. the three cupboards. 


ea oe Manufactured by Howard & Sons, Ltd., 26, Berners Street, WA 
= a —- ned aan ——— a Is at their Cleveland Works, Cleveland Strect, London, 


Wares” and “Glass” sent on _ request. 
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English Furniture of the 18th Century 


THe eighteenth century can rightly “be considered 
the century when -English cabinet-making achieved 
heights never reached before or since. Craftsmen and 


designers flourished whose names are known all over the 
world to-day and whose works are eagerly sought after 
by the collector and lover of beautiful and artistic things. 

“Such names as Chippendale, Robert and James Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton stand pre-eminent in the 
We should bear in 


history of English cabinet-making. 
mind, too, that before this period 
cabinet-making was almost en- 
tirely confined to the copying of 
Continental designs, and in the 
majority of cases the manufac- 
ture was extremely crude. 

The century opened with a 


introduced during the reign of 
William and Mary. Furniture 
was made lighter and more deli- 
cate to suit the more refined 
taste of Queen Anne’s subjects. 
The cabriole leg was introduced 
and cabinets freely inlaid. The 
wood used varied according to 
where the work’ was done. In 
London the fashionable _ town 
maker worked in walnut finely 
veneered and inlaid with mar- 
queterte in intricate designs. In 
the country the craftsmen used 
oak, elm, ash, birch and fruit 
woods, but the designs were of a 
more simple nature. Then elabo- 
rately carved frames for mirrors 
became fashionable, and a com- 
position known as ‘‘ Gesso’” was 
discovered, which when carved 
and gilded made furniture still 
more decorative. Upholstery im- 
proved and chairs were more 
comfortable. The wing chair and 
grandfather chair were brought 
into general use. Lacquer work 
became the vogue, and many 
heautiful cabinets copied from 
pieces brought from China and 
the East Indies are still in exist- 
ence to-day. 

As the Queen Anne _ period 
merged into the early Georgian, designs changed and 
tended to become heavier and more elaborate. The simple 
styles gave way to heavier enrichment and extravagant 
carved work, developed under the influence of designers 
such as William Kent. 

In 1785 Thomas Chippendale, the greatest. of all 
cabinet-makers, commenced work in London, and his re- 
putation soon spread to the total exclusion of all other 
makers. ,He held sway for over thirty years, during 
which time he catered for every taste and fashion. His 
output was prolific, and specimens of his workmanship 
are to be found to-day throughout the country. His 





AN Fariy 18TH CesrtuRY MAHOGANY 
AND GILT BUREAU BOOKCASE, 


earliest work is undoubtedly the best. The illustration 
shown is a specimen during this period. 

Midway through the century two other great designers 
arose: Robert Adam, who, with his brother James, 
traded as the Adam Brothers, and George Hepplewhite. 

The Adams were architects trained in Italy, and they 
introduced to England a style different in all respects 
from Chippendale. They designed not only buildings, but 
the complete contents and decoration. 


They introduced the 
classic style’ into their 
work and employed artists 


of such standing as Pergolesi, 
Cipriani Zucchi, Angelica Maria 
Kauffmann and Florman, to 
carry out their schemes of 
decoration. 

The vogue for ‘‘ Adam ” work 
was so great that all the leading 
cabinet-makers, including Chip- 
pendale himself, executed 
orders for them, using their 
designs and measurements. 

Hepplewhite’s furniture 
followed more or less on Louis 
Quinze lines, and he brought the 
mid-eighteenth century pieces 
more into line with those of 
Queen Anne’s time. The legs of 
his chairs and tables were simple 
and decoration reduced to a 
minimum. 

This craftsman in time came 
under the influence of the Adam 
Brothers, and from then worked 
under their direction. Many of 
the finest pieces attributed to the 
Adams bear the hall-mark of 
Hepplewhite’s workmanship. 

In 1790 Sheraton, the last of 
the great Georgian designers, 
commenced work in London. 
He was responsible for many of 
the smaller articles of late 
eighteenth-century furniture 
found to-day. He used satin- 
wood freely in his furniture, 
and most of the small tables 
and cabinets containing wash- 
stands, mirrors and dressing- 
table fittings can be attributed to him. 

Possibly the greatest service he rendered to the trade 
was the publication of his book, The Cabinet-maker’s and 
Upholsterer’s Drawing Book, now known as The Drawing 
Book. The book was invaluable to the apprentice and 
workman as a sound guide to the principles on which their 
craft was founded. 

At the end of the century a new style, called “ English 
Empire,” flourished for a short while; but it could not 
be in any way compared with the designs of the past 
hundred years, and few pieces of this style have been. 

‘considered worthy of preservation. J. T. Avison, 
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English Convetsation-Pieces 


Tue recent exhibition of English conversation-pieces in 
the house of Sir Philip Sassoon has opened the eyes of 
many people to the charm and excellence of British 
enre-painting. Hitherto it has generally been assumed 
that Great Britain’s highest achievements in painting 
have been secured in the realm of landscape or portraiture ; 
now we know that there is a third category of pictures 
which deserves very special attention, pictures which 
in their own way are as admirable and certainly as 
distinctively national as anything the British school has 
produced. 

Painting in England for centuries has been a homely 
and domestic rather than a Church and State affair. 
Erected in a country which needs light far more than 
it seeks shade, our churches from mediaeval times have 
always had more need of stained-glass than of wall- 
painting. In Stuart times the State had some use for 
mural decorators—as Whitehall and Greenwich remain 
to testify—but Puritanism, powerful alike in politics 
and art, made practically no call on their services. 

Not that Puritanism is the enemy of art, as is often 
but erroneously supposed ; but it gave our painting, as 
it did our furniture and glass, a direction. That direction 
was more nearly parallel to the development of painting 
in the Protestant country of Holland than to its more 
ornate trend in Catholic countries like Italy and France. 
If Puritanism tended to restrict decorative painting, on 
the other hand it saved our arts generally from the 
extravagances of the Baroque and Rococo, which 
flourished on the Continent. It is the Puritans we 
have to thank for that simplicity, dignity and nice sense 
of balance which are the characteristics alike of English 
furniture and British painting. 

Little encouraged to use figures for religious, classical 
and allegorical subjects, our artists turned naturally 
from imagination to realism, and painted people as 
they were and as seen in their home surroundings. 
Music, which an Italian or a Frenchman would have 
interpreted by inventing some fanciful composition 
showing Orpheus and the Muses, was gently brought 
to earth by our English Hogarth, whose Musical Party 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, is at once an 
early and a most typical example of an English 
conversation-piece. se 

These conversation-pieces, introducing two or more 





figures, illustrate the habits, manners and customs of 
England in the eighteenth century, just as earlier Dutch 
and Flemish genre paintings did those of the Low 
Countries in the seventeenth century. They do more 
than illustrate, they interpret and sometimes, particularly 
with Hogarth, they comment. What is so extraordinary 
is that we should have had to wait nearly two hundred 
years before the mass of the British public became alive 
to the excellence of the work in this direction of Hogarth 
and Gainsborough, of Zoffany and Stubbs. These 
pictures are so homely, so genial, so intimate, that one 
would imagine that the appeal of their subjects would 
be immediate, even if more time be required to appreciate 
fully the rare excellence of their craftsmanship. 

As a race the Anglo-Saxons have always been great 
travellers, and our natural inclination to roam abroad is 
only one manifestation of a national disposition to be 
quite as much interested in places as in persons. That 
disposition is largely responsible, no doubt, for our 
preponderating achievement in landscape and for our 
having the greatest school of water-colour that any country 
has possessed. It is one of the charms of the typical 
English conversation-piece that in it interest is nicely 
balanced between the place and the persons. 

How fascinating, for example, does Zoffany make the 
room in which Mr. and Mrs. Dutton and Family are 
sitting, the tea-table round which Lord Willoughby de 
Broke and Family are grouped! How nicely the 
interest is balanced between the landscape and the 
children in Gainsborough’s exquisite Heneage Lloyd and 
his Sister; and, in another early work, between the 
Sudbury countryside and Robert Andrews and His Wife | 
It may be argued that all these refinements and niceties 
of composition are due to the genius of the artists 
concerned ; but no painter continues very long or with 
much success doing what nobody wants. The prevalence 
of these conversation-pieces, even the mere number of 
the less meritorious examples, may be regarded as 
evidence that there was a quite genuine contemporary 
liking for this kind of picture. Anybody old enough to 
remember twenty or thirty Academies knows how 
painting obeys the law of supply and demand. 

With the conversation-pieces of Devis, Hayman, 
Walton and others, whose virtues we are now learning 
to appreciate, must henceforward be classified what 


soree 


“ROBERT ANDREWS AND HIS WIFE.” 
By T. Gainsborough, R.A. (1727-1788). Lent by G. W. Andrews, Esq., to the Exhibition of Conversation Pieces, 1930, 
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used to be known as the “ sporting pictures ” of George 
Stubbs. Stubbs, an artist as fine and as racy of our 
soil as his contemporary, Rowlandson, added yet another 
English trait and a third element of interest to his 
ictures by introducing domestic animals as well as 
Reisen beings and landscape. The delightful results of 
this triple fusion were seen in more than one master- 
iece at the Sassoon exhibition and are conspicuously 
evident in the superb painting of The Third Duke of 
Portland, which was so much admired last autumn when 
lent to the British Art Exhibition at Brussels. Here, 
indeed, with a prodigal generosity, the artist has added 
a fourth, architectural, element of interest to his 
composition. House, trees, dogs, horses and humans 
are all painted with such perfection of craftsmanship 
and harmonized into a whole of such compelling beauty 
and dignity that forthwith we realize the absurdity of 
limiting the scope of so widely ranging a painter of 
genius by attempting to label him as a “‘ sporting artist.” 
Nothing better of its kind than this Stubbs has been 
achieved by the artist of any other country, and when 
we look at his white horse and then remember the 
innumerable paintings by Wouverman in_ British 
collections, we feel positively indignant that so great a 
master as Stubbs should hardly yet have received the 
honour due to him in his own country. 

These conversation-pieces form so delightful and 
perfect a mirror of town and country life in eighteenth 
century England that one is reluctant to believe that so 
peculiarly English a product can ever disappear 
completely from our contemporary painting. Mr. Sickert, 
of course, has long continued the tradition in his own 
inimitable way, and memory of some early Orpens and 
McEvoys encourages a hope that the race of our painters 
of conversation-pieces is, even yet, far from extinct. 


FranNK RUTTER. 


Notes for Collectors 


Pictures have not figured largely in the London sale- 
rooms of late. A collection of modern paintings and 
drawings last week attracted little interest, and examples 
of pre-War Academy favourites were to be had cheap. A 
typical little picture of a young shepherd with his flock, 
by that charming artist, the late Edward Stott, however, 
fetched nearly £100. But Millais’ large landscape, 
Murthly Water, painted in 1888 and sold in 1891 for £1,522, 
now brought no more than £47. It is not always the 
case, then, that the artist benefits less by his work than 
the dealer or speculator at a later date. An imposing 
sea-piece by George Farquharson, dated 1904, found a 
buyer for the ridiculous sum of three guineas—less than 
the cost of the frame. Christie’s rooms have been 
mainly filled with old silver, china and furniture, the 
demand for which, if it is good, seems insatiable. 

A rare and beautiful Elizabethan piece came up at 
Christie’s a fortnight ago. It was a rock-crystal cup, 
delicately engraved, and mounted in silver-gilt with a 
figure of a soldier on the elaborate cover. Thomas 
Bampton, who made it in 1572, was a notable craftsman ; 
and his cup, which brought £1,500, is worthy of his 
reputation. In the same sale a plain silver goblet with 
the London hall-mark of 1626 fetched £427, or over £50 
an ounce, so passionately do enthusiasts compete for 
English silver of the Stuart period. Even a curious 
salt cellar with a base of lava and a spray of red coral 
on the silver cover, of about the same date, was run up 
to £110. 

At Hurcomb’s, on March 28th, a plain octagonal silver 
tray of 1730, weighing one hundred and twenty-seven 
ounces, fetched as much as £1,079, and an antique 
pepper-pot, weighing only two ounces, £59. A curious 
item, sold for £140 at the same rooms last week, was a 
silver-gilt whistle, with chain, awarded to John Pascoe, 
boatswain of H.M.S. ‘ Antelope,’ who distinguished 
himself off Jamaica in 1793 in an action with the ‘ Atlanta,’ 
a French privateer carrying more guns and three times 
as many men. When the skipper was killed and the 
mate disabled, Pascoe took command of the little 
“ packet ” or dispatch vessel, fought the Frenchman to 


a standstill and carried him into Port Royal. The 
bosun’s whistle is the memorial of a gallant sailor. 

Last week at Christie’s a pair of old Worcester vases 
with covers, having a dark blue scale-pattern ground and 
the usual exotic birds, sold for £299, and an uncommon 
emblematic figure of the Virgin, in Fulda porcelain, 
for £199. Porcelain of the right sort is always in request, 
but European earthenware is apparently still left to the 
experts, to judge from the moderate prices paid for 
Moustiers and Rouen ware and similar fabrics. 

Tapestries and Oriental carpets, like old embroideries, 
are the rage. At Messrs. Robinson, Fisher and Hardings, 
on March 26th, an unusual Agra carpet in the Persian 
style, measuring about twenty feet by twelve with a 
red ground and blaek borders, fetched £1,050. Another 
Agra carpet, somewhat larger, fetched £693, and a 
panel of old Brussels tapestry, with a pastoral scene 
after Boucher, £420. In the same sale there was a 
wonderful Chinese cabinet, in tortoiseshell and lacquer, 
three feet wide, which brought no less than £924. 

Prints of the English school have been notable in 
Messrs. Sotheby’s recent sales, and the demand 
for coloured engravings of George LI’s time does 
not slacken. Next week this firm is to sell some excep- 
tionally interesting books, including a first edition of 
Fanny Burney’s Evelina, which is seldom seen, as now, 
in its original boards. Fanny got £20 for her book in 
1778, but the first edition is now so scarce that Messrs. 
Sawyer and Warton in their “ English Books ” do not 
venture to fix a price beyond saying that it may cost 
from £100 to £150, and in boards twice as much. Here 
is one interesting example, out of many, of the rapid 
appreciation in the value of our eighteenth-century 
classics in their original form. It may be noted that 
Messrs. Robinson, Fisher and Harding the other day 
sold the third edition of Chippendale’s Director (1762) 
for no less than £120, and that Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson in a recent auction offered a copy of Mr. Shaw’s 
Perfect Wagnerite of 1898 which specialist collectors 
covet mightily in its first edition. 

Stamp collectors, or philatelists, as some of them 
like to be called, will have an unusual opportunity on 
April 28th, when Mr. H. R. Harmer is offering a remark- 
able collection of French postage stamps, dating from 
1849 onwards. The designs were always good from 
the outset; France has been happier than England in 
this respect. But collectors are less concerned with 
artistic merit than with rarity, as in the unused block 
of four fifteen centime stamps, in green on bluish green, 
with the laurel-crowned head of the Second Republic, 
which was catalogued at 60,000 francs some years ago. 
Those early Republican issues are well represented and 
of much interest. A pair of the ten centime bistre, of 
1852, has the obliterating stamp of the Papal States, 
showing that the stamp was used by the French Army 
in Italy protecting the Pope. The stamps of 1870, 
issued from Bordeaux, include examples of those used 
for the balloon post to and from beleaguered Paris. The 
catalogue of the sale, carefully prepared and well illus- 
trated is worth preserving for reference. 


Anglada Camarasa 


WuiLe in these days we are apt to be pestered with 
premature publicity about persons of no importance in 
the world of art, it is often exceedingly difficult to get 
tidings of the activities of artists of genuine distinction. 
It is only by private research, for example, that we 
ever learn of a new portrait painted in Edinburgh by 
Sir James Guthrie, and if we are ignorant about important 
works done by British artists at home, we are still worse 
informed about the doings of foreign artists of conse- 
quence. Very welcome then is Mr. Hutchinson Harris’s 
book* about one of the two greatest living Spanish 
painters. 

Spain has produced but two painters of European 
importance during the last half-century. One is Zuloaga, 
who for many years has been a great figure in Paris, 
though now he rarely exhibits ; the other is Sefior Anglada 





* The Art of H. Anglada Camarasa. By 8S. Hutchinson Harris, 
The Leicester Galleries. 42s.) 
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OLD MASTER DRAWINGS of the = | 
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Produced under the editorship of 


CAMPBELL DODGSON, M.A., C.B.E. 
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strong buckram portfolios. 

I. DRAWINGS BY ITALIAN MASTERS OF THE XVth AND XVIilth CENTURIES. 
Forty facsimiles, with descriptive text. Price £12 net. 

II. DRAWINGS BY GERMAN AND SWISS MASTERS OF THE XVth AND XVIth 
CENTURIES. Twenty-one facsimiles with descriptive text. Price £8 net. ae 

III. DRAWINGS BY FLEMISH AND DUTCH MASTERS OF THE XVth TO XVIIth i 
CENTURIES. Forty facsimiles with descriptive text. Price £12 net. a3: 

IV. DRAWINGS BY FRENCH MASTERS OF THE XVIilih TO XIXth CENTURIES. 
Thirty- four facsimiles with descriptive text. Price £14 net. 














V. DURER’S DRAWINGS IN COLOUR, LINE, AND WASH. 
A selection of 56 facsimiles with descriptive text. Price £15 net. 
The edition of the first four portfolios is limited to 125 copies. The “ DURER ” is limited to 100 copies ( 
; nearly all of which are sold. ‘ 
This superb series reproduces with remarkable fidelity some of the most important and revealing examples 
of the work of the greatest artists of the past five centuries. The prints are of incomparable beauty and - d 
interest, surpassing anything of the kind previously attempted. 
WHE TIMES LIT wae SUPPLEMENT: “These marvellous facsimiles are about as good as they 
could possibly be. . . Apart from prestige and value the possession of them is as good as the posses- | 
sion of the originals.” Speaking of the “German” portfolio the reviewer refers to one of the plates as j 
‘a marvel of reproduction,” and he goes on to say of-it “Vhe actual quality of the vellum is there, and ( 
it is a positive shock to touch it and find it paper. ‘ 
THE OBSERVER: “A whole house might equip itself with distinction by framing these drawings had 
it nothing else on its walls...” 
APOLLO: “Two of the reproductions in the Italian portfolio can actually be compared with the originals ] 
lent to the Burlington House Exhibition. ... They survive this comparison triumphantly. So accurate é 
4 indeed is the reproduction that but for the blind rey, and the quality of the paper it would hardly be 1 
: possible to distinguish between the two.” F 
£ ( 
:: Messrs. BATSFORD are the sole distributors in the British Empire and U.S.A. of the publications of the y 
33 . MAREES SOCIETY, of which two new portfolios are now ready. 
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A selection of 13 facsimiles of the artist’s water-colours and pen drawings. Each print is } 
3: laid down on a stiff mount and enclosed, with accompanying letterpress, in a handsome P 
3 portfolio. (Size 19} by 25 in.; 50 by 65 cm.) Price £20 net. EDITION LIMITED to t 
3 100 COPIES, of which the greater part is already sold. y 
$: The subjects now presented cover a wider range of the artist’s work, and are reproduced with such ] 
2: technical perfection that even the exquisitely trained eyes of the expert would be deceived into believing t 
< the prints to be Van Gogh’s own originals. ‘ 
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3 A selection of 16 facsimiles of the artist’s water-colours and drawings in pastel, pencil, chalk, aH h 
: and charcoal, with one subject in oils. Each subject is laid down on a stiff mount and enclosed, es st 
$3 with appropriate descriptive text, in a handsome portfolio. (Size 19} by 25 in. ; 50 by 65 cm.) an @ 
3 Price £22 10s. net. EDITION LIMITED to 60 COPIES. a 
2: This portfolio exemplifies the whole development of the artist’s genius in the light of drawings mostly lent oR di 
3: for reproduction by the Renoir family, and hitherto inaccessible. og w 
2: Of the manner and style of its production little necd be said, for subscribers to these publications oe al 
:: are well aware that nothing less than absolute fidelity to the originals is aimed at and achieved in the of 
2: Society’s reproductions, 2 fe 
+ Detailed prospectuses will be sent post free on request, or the portfolios can be sent oO re 
44 on approval (in Gt. Britain) through your bookseller or direct from the publishers. i te 
$ Messrs. Batsford have specialized in the publication and sale of Books on the Fine Arts for a 


nearly a century. Their stock of old and new books is extensive and probably unique. An % a 
illustrated Catalogue (96 pages) of their publications will be sent free on application. oO 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
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Camarasa who, twenty years ago, was also a prominent 


‘gure in the Parisian art world, but since 1914 has 
retired from the hurly-burly of the exhibition arena 
and has lived quietly in the island of Mallorca, there 
continuing and perfecting his very individual and 
peautiful style of painting. 

Born in 1874, Anglada is now fifty-six and it approaches 
tragedy that, so far as the newspaper public is concerned, 
he is less known to-day than he was when he was thirty- 
five. He came to Paris in 1897, exhibited in the New 
Salon of the following year, and in 1902 was elected 
amember of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. For 
the next decade Anglada enjoyed an increasingly high 
reputation in Paris as a chef d’école; he was one of the 
“personages ” of Montparnasse and his school was well 
attended, among the best of his pupils then being Mr. 
Charles Ginner, now of the New English Art Club. Two or 
three times Anglada contributed to the London exhibitions 
of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers, and some readers may yet remember his mag- 
nificently decorative Andalusian Peasant Group—with 
a gaily caparisoned white mule in the foreground— 
which for design, beauty of colour and quality of paint 
was the most prominent work in one of these exhibitions. 

With the exception of these rare appearances at the 

International, Anglada has shown practically nothing of 
his work in London. Several second and_ third-rate 
Spanish painters have had one-man shows and have been 
extensively advertised, but we have not yet had an 
Anglada exhibition in London. 
' Excellent and well chosen as are the plates in Mr. 
Harris’s book, they cannot fully convey the power and 
charm of Anglada’s work to those who have never seen 
his original paintings, because while his work has many 
other merits, it remains true that the distinctive feature 
of Anglada’s art is his very wonderful sense of colour. 
And Mr. Harris is not able to give us a colour-plate. 
In this respect Anglada is incontestably the superior 
of Zuloaga, whose constant use of blacks no doubt suits 
his rather macabre subject-matter, but taken en masse 
is depressing when contrasted with the soft enchantment 
of Anglada’s lighter, yet exquisitely mellow, colour 
schemes. 

What this book does show, however, is Anglada’s 
magnificent draughtsmanship. His firm grasp of fo:m, 
and his unerring sense of tactile values are displayed 
in the finely-modelled back of his Torso (Plate XXXIV), 
and the two Studies of Heads (Plate XXXIII). Some 
of Anglada’s superb chalk and charcoal figure studies 
would also have been welcome as illustrations. 

Mr. Harris divides Anglada’s paintings into four 
categories. He begins with a survey of those Andalusian 
and Valencian subjects with which the artist first won 
his reputation in Paris. Next he devotes a chapter to 
Anglada’s portraits—which are always well-characterized 
as well as decorative in design. Then he gives a chapter 
to Anglada’s many paintings of gipsies, and he concludes 
with a chapter to which he gives the title of “‘ Nature.” 
In this Mr. Harris deals with the most recent work 
the painter has done in Mallorca; landscapes, marines, 
and a new kind of “submarine genre”? which Anglada 
has invented for himself. With all respect to the 
interesting exploration which Mr. Julius Olsson, R.A., 
has made in this field, it must be admitted that no artist 
has yet obtained results so rich from ‘* under-the-sea ”’ 
subjects as Anglada. Each Secret Fishy Hope or Fear 
(Plate XLVII) and The Depths of the Sea give some 
idea of the peculiar blend of romance, naturalism and 
decoration which Anglada has woven into glorious 
unity in these unique paintings. But even these admir- 
able reproductions cannot convey the magical fascination 
of the lovely colour in the originals. It must be con- 

fessed, I suppose, that Anglada is a romanticist, and 
fomantic art is very unfashionable with young people 
to-day. If there is sentiment in his work, however, 
there is nothing even approaching sentimentality. The 
sentiment is provoked, not by associations nor by any 
literary subject,” but by the distinguished design and 
supreme loveliness of colour which hall-mark the paintings 
of that really great artist, H. Anglada Camarasa. 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


The chair (1) was one of eight collected from Lyme Regis, 
and sold for £2,300, which created a record for 8 Hepplewhite 
chairs, the upholstery of little value, but had they possessed the 
original needlework seats they would have reached £3,000 to 
£4,000. It may be interesting to study the group of chairs and 
the prices realised, because you may have some similar, and 
would find £1,500 or £2,300 more useful than the chairs. 

No. 7 set came 
from near Witney. 
I saw them when 
collecting £2,000 to 
£3,000 worth of 


silver. “Yes, Mr. 
Hurcomb,” said the 
owner,, “a_ dealer 


from Oxford offered 
me £100 for the set, 
and asked if he 
could bring a dealer 
down from London 
and he might in- 
crease his offer. Per- 
mission was given; 
he came, he saw, but 
he didn’t conquer. 
They gradually crept 
up in price, £10 at 
a time, till £200, 
the maximum, was 
offered, and refused.” 

When I saw thei 
I promised £1,000 at 
least, and within a 
week secured £1,370. 

On another occa- 
sion 7 chairs (2) 
£475; 6 chairs and 
2 armchairs (3) £330; 9 chairs and settee (4 and 6) £990; 6 chairs 
and settee (5) £450. 8 chairs and 2 armchairs (7) £1,370; 6 high 
back chairs (8) £1,150; 6 chairs (9) £190. 

Those who have faith “in the old ‘and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), "Phone ; 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 
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i ART & ANTIQUITIES 
: BRITISH MUSEUM _ 








AMERICA, CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
AND PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


Old Books, Pamphlets, Views, Drawings, 
Portraits, Manuscript Diaries and Log 
Books, Maps, and Atlases, relating to— 
— we , anim. Leong — 

1ing before Trade — 
1860 on WANTE Marine In- 
Currency — surance — 
— Factory _ Movement —Chartists —Co- 
operation—Trade Unions—Socialism—and 

Political Economy generally. 


MUSEUM BOOK STORE, 
45 Museum Sireet, London, W.C. 1. 











GOOD’S 
CAMEO CORNER 


buy and sell 
Antique Jewellery, 
Stone Carvings, 
Oriental Jewels, 
Old Ivories, 
Rare Boxes, etc. 


1 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1. 


Holborn 8230. 


GEORGE SALBY| 


Bookseller :: Library Agent, 


Specialises in Books relating to 


ture, African Philology and Travel, Anthrop- 
ology, Ethnography, Archeology, Egyptology, 
Folklore and Extra-European Travel and 
Exploration. 
Agent to the Egypt Exploration Society, 


65 Gt. Russell St., London, W.C. 1, 


’Phone: Cables: 
Museum 4479, Exortlux, London, 








—y 


Oriental Art, History, Languages and Litera-. 











WANTED, FIRST EDITIONS OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


We will give high prices for the following books; 
W hitman, 
Melville, Moby Dick, 
1861; Dana, Two Years before the Mast, 
Cranford, 


Hawthorne, ~Scarlet Letter, 1850; 
Jane Eyre, 1847; 


John Halifax, Gentleman, 1856; 
Maugham, Of Human Bondage, 1915; 


Arms, 1888; 


Huxley, T. Hardy, R. L. Stevenson, ete. 


novels in original cloth. 


Thoreau, Walden, 1855; 
Leaves of Grass, 1855; Bronte, 


1851; Reade, Cloister and the Hearth, 
1840; Butler, Way of all Flesh, 1902; 
1853; Blackmore, Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; 
South Winds, 1915; Doyle, White Company, 1891; 
and first editions of D. H. Lawrence, V. Woolf, K. Mansfield, A. 
one report all important 19th century 


Douglas, 
Boldrewood, Robbery under 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 30 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C. 


























“SIX CARTOONS” 


By ALFRED LOWE (The Pavement Artist) 


With long introduction by Liam O’ FLAHERTY 
Exceptionally clever cartoons of Sir J. M. Barrie, Rudyard 
Kipling, Arnold Bennett, George Bernard Shaw, G. K. 
s Chesterton, H. G. Wells. 

The volume is well produced, printed on fine art paper, 
royal quarto, with stout board covers. Edition limited to 
750 numbered copies. 10/6 net. (Now Ready.) 


Foyle’s Art Department 


provides unsurpassed service for the collector and lovers of art 
in general. The features include, amongst others, 50,000 of the 

test Books (New, Second-hand, Out-of-Print) on Fine and Applied 
‘Arts in all their ramifications. Pictures for the Modern Home. 
Illustrated Books and Works of Art suitable for presentation to 
people of discriminating tastes. If unable to visit the Department, 
write for Catalogue of Dept. 17. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 
Japanese Colour Prints 


Iry Binyon and Seaton. Deals with the subject, period by period, 
with biographical details.. These data are followed by an account 
of. the movements of Ukiyo-ye, during the period. The body of 

~ the work is prefaced by tables to facilitate the reading of dated 
hooks and prints; a table of the MON of the Yedo actors during 
the 18th century;; and a table of publishers’ trade-marks and seals. 
With many illustrations. Published at £4/14/6. Offered new as 
published, at £3/3/0. Carriage paid in Great Britain, sent on 
approval. Quote Offer 466A. 


Book of Antiques 


Well-informed articles on every phase of the subject for con- 
noisseur, dealer and student. Tully illustrated by plates of 
specimens. With guide to pieces in Public and Private Collections, 
Museums and Galleries. All articles and illustrations of permanent 
value. Copies of 1928 issue published at 10/6. Offered brand new 
at 5/6, post free. Sent on approval. Quote Offer 466B. 


Books you no longer want ! 


Foyles will buy them—a single volume up to a library. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 
PRINTS AND PICTURES 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
Cerrard 9310 (5 lines). 











Two Indispensable Reference Books for 
Collectors of Old Plate. 


OLD PEWTER 


ITS MAKERS AND MARKS 
Th . y - 
IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & IRELAND 
By HOWARD HERSCHEL COTTERELL 
Past President of the Society of Pewter Collectors 
Containing 448 pages, with a Directory of over 6,000 o!d Pew- 
terers, illustrated by many thousands of reproductions of ail 
known Marks and Secondary Marks; upwards of 360 e: .nples 
of Pewter Wares reproduced from photographs; and facsimiles 
of London and Edinburgh Touchplates, ete. 
4to (11'hin. x 8tin.). Bound in Buckram, gilt. Price £5 5s. net. 
Mr. Cotterell’s work, on the compilation of which he was en- 
gaged for over twenty years, forms the most comprehensive 
and scholarly on the craft ever produced. Every known Pewterer’s 
mark has been specially drawn by the author and the text 
furnishes tabulated information of over 6,000 craftsmen. 


OLD SILVER 
OF EUROPE & AMERICA 


FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By E. ALFRED JONES 
Author of “The Gold & Sitiver cf Windsor Castle,” etc. 
A_ Complete Critical and Historical Survey of the Old Silver of 
ENGLAND, Ane RICA, AUSTRIA, THE BALTIC STATES, 
BELGIUM, AN ADA, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, DENMARK, 
FRANCE, ‘GERMANY, HOLLAND, HUNGARY, IRELAND, 
ITALY, KORW AY, POLAND, PORTUGAL, RUSSIA, SCOT- 
LAND, SPAIN, SWEDEN, SWITZERL AND, Ete. 
Illustrated by 96 Plates in photogravure, comprising over 500 
examples. 
Quarto (10in, x 74in.). Bound in Buckram, lettered in Silver. 
Price 35s, net. 
** A comprehensive illustrated catalogue (96 pages) cf standard 
Books on Arc hitecture, Decoration, Fine Art, and Colle: ting, 
will be sent free to anyone inix rested, on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 
94 High Holborn, London. 


See also announcement on page 642. 
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English Silver Plate of the Look through THE COUNTRYMAN for yourself and 

2 judge. It is a pleasure to send you a Specimen Copy 
Restoration for the postage only, 2d. If you're abroad and have 


From the time of the Civil War onwards the history of 
silversmiths’ work in this country has always been one 
of violent reactions. The repressed designs of the 
Commonwealth are followed by the riotous decoration of 
the Restoration, which in turn makes way for the com- 
tively sober work of the reigns of William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and George I. It is during this latter 
riod, when the craftsman relied for his effect almost 
entirely on fine forms and the play of light on faceted 
surfaces rather than on any elaborate scheme of ornament, 
that some of the finest and most typically English plate 
was produced. Next comes the violent and _ restless 
Rococo style, which, originating in France during the 
early part of Louis XV’s reign, soon became the fashion 
throughout the whole of Europe. <A strong reaction 
from the Rococo is furnished by the neo-classical style 
introduced by the brothers Adam during the latter part 
of the century, again followed by the “‘ roses and rapture ” 
of the Regency. Later we find the work of the silver- 
smith adversely affected by the Gothie Revival, and, 
at the end of last century, by that aimless meandering 
style which enjoyed a short popularity under the name 
of Art Nouveau. 

One of the most prolific periods is undoubtedly that 
of the Restoration, when it became necessary to replace 
the vast quantities of plate that had been melted down 
to fill the coffers of Charles I during the Civil War. 
Another cause for the large output at this time was the 
extravagance and love of display that were ushered 
into the country with the return of Charles II. Pepys, 
it will be remembered, spent a great deal of his money 
at the silversmith’s shop where he even bought himself 
table-forks, which at that time were considered much 
more of a luxury than a necessity. In this connexion 
he tells us: “‘ God having given me some profit extra- 
ordinary of late; and bespoke some plate, spoons and 
forks. I pray God keep me from too great expenses 
though these will be pretty good money.” The same 
writer also gives us a description of a very important 
piece of the period which is still in existence and was 
recently exhibited in the City Companies’ Exhibition. 
It is the magnificent salt given by Thomas Seymour 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company, of which Pepys says in 
his diary of April 27th, 1662: ‘* Visited the Mayor, 
Mr. Timbrell, our anchor smith, who showed us the present 
they had for the Queene ;_ which is a salt-cellar of silver, 
the walls christall, with four eagles and four greyhounds 
standing up at the top to bear up a dish; which indeed 
is one of the neatest pieces of plate I ever saw.” Another 
famous example, also in the possession of a city company, 
Is a cup and cover in the form of an oak tree surmounted 
by a crown, originally intended by Charles II for the 
Order of the Royal Oak which he proposed to found, 
but afterwards given by him to the Barbers’ Company. 

The work of the silyersmith, however, was not at 
this time restricted to ordinary domestic or ceremonial 
plate. Tables, large mirror-frames and the fronts of 
fire-dogs such as those at Knole Park and Windsor were 
covered with plates of silver embossed with a profusion 
of flowers, foliage and acanthus decoration; it is even 
recorded that Nell Gwynne had a silver bedstead, but 
this latter was the work of a Dutchman. 


At the same time plainer pieces were being made, 
4S 1s shown by the comparative simplicity of the Sterne 
Cup in the Victoria and Albert Museum. This fine 
example is also interesting historically as the gift of 
Charles II to Richard Sterne, Archbishop of York, who 
was the great-grandfather of the author of Tristram 
Shandy. 

In conclusion we must not omit to mention that 
curious form of engraved decoration consisting of land- 
scapes and figures in the Chinese style, which was intro- 
duced in Charles II’s reign and is commonly known here 
by its French name of Chinoiserie. 

C. T. P. Batey. 


no stamps, never mind postage. The Publisher, 
THE COUNTRYMAN, Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


The ‘ Spectator’ has so often praised THE COUNTRY- 
MAN that it is not surprising to find other weeklies 
saying that ‘it is impossible not to read it right 
through’ (‘ Nation’), declaring it ‘ singularly attrac- 
tive’ (‘New Statesman’), and calling it ‘a force’ 
(‘ Saturday Review’), and ‘ real country’ (‘ Field’). 
THE COUNTRYMAN ‘ makes one feel in the country’ 
(Thomas Hardy’s phrase to the Editor), ‘ breathes the 
very spirit of the countryside’ (* Observer’), because 
it is a rural periodical (produced in a Cotswold 
hamlet). In its Fourth Year, it is ‘good value’ 
(‘ Times’). 192 PAGES, double the size it usedtobe. | 


An ingenuous Diary of a Parson Farmer (temp. 
George II.) is a find in the APRIL NUMBER. For | 
the rest, no thin sentimental siuff about Granfer’s | 
rheumatiz and Miss Delany at Rose Cottage, but 
plainspoken Studies of Rural Life and Character, 
charming Garden, Bird and Wild Life matter, 
delightful Illustrations, and non-Party Editorial 
writing, ‘As One Countryman to Another,’ and ‘ As 
it Seems to Some of Us.’ 


Among FORTY ARTICLES are several of interest to | 
Women, like ‘Is it Cheaper to Live in the Country?’ | 


and ‘ First Aid to the Housewife about Cheese.’ Then 
Agricultural Articles, such as ‘* Mussolini’s Short 
Way with Erring Landlords’ (by a Rome Corre- | 
spondent), ‘Letters from an Old Homesiead,’ and | 
*The Trend of Agricultural Thinking.’ 


Among contributors in the current issue, take these | 
only: E. Bunyard (‘Malthus in the Fruit | 
Garden’), Sir Michael Sadler (‘ Beheading Village 
Schools’), Lady Bailey (‘ Countrywomen Who Fly *), 
the Duke of Montrose (‘ Training One’s Dog’), the 
Director of the Institute of Agricultural Economics 
(‘ Air Ministry as Agricultural Pioneer’), ‘ Salfario’ 
(‘My Greenheart Rod’), and P. Morley Horder 
(‘ Building in Stone’). j 


























VBOOKS WANTED. % 


Hudson. Green Mansions, 1904. 
Bennett. Old Wives’ Tale, 1908. 
Bennett. Clayhanger, 1910. 
Butler. Way of All Flesh, 1903. 
Stevenson. Treasure Island, 1883. 
Du Maurier. Peter Ibbetson, 1892. 
McFee. Casuals of the Sea, 1916. 
Brooke. Poems, 1911. 

First editions of the above books; also first 
editions of other famous authors. 


HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. 


RAPHAEL KING, 











> 6 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 4a 











EVERYDAY LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


THE ELIZABETHAN 
Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne. 


HOME 


5s. net 


“So amusing a_ book. The reader feels that 
he has had more than amusement out of the book. He 
is better equipped by this intimacy and detail to read 


any literature of that period.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


“This most entertaining book.”—Morning Post. 
“Should be owned by all.’—Everyman. 
COBDEN-SANDERSON 
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Some Books of the Week 


WE have received the first two numbers of a new illustrated 
monthly magazine called U.S.S.R. in Construction, which is 
published in Russian, English,-German and French. The 
accuracy of reports on the progress of the economic develop- 
ment of the Soviet, Union is generally questioned, but here we 
have conclusive proof of its gigantic activity in this direction. 
U.S.S.R. in Construction is a piece de resistance of modern 
advertising—the advertisement of a Government of the 
largest unified country in the world. On excellent paper, 
in a remarkably clear and pleasant type, we can see a photo- 
graphic panorama of the construction which has been and is 
in process of being carried out by the Soviet Government. 
Here is an admirable illustration of the work described in our 
review, “ Russia’s Five-Year Plan,’ on page 625. These 
photographs cannot very well have been faked, and they tell 
a story of unusual courage and self-denial. Many of them are 
strikingly beautiful, with the beauty of modern industrial 
life which so few people seem to have the eyes to see. U.S.S.R. 
in Construction can be obtained from Moscow, Kuznetzky 
Most 21, Podiesd 2, Room 12, for the sum of five dollars for a 
six months’ subscription. The address of an agent in Great 
Britain will be found in the subsequent issues. 
* * %* * 


Two important monographs on the Housing question are 
(1) Report on, and Survey of, Housing Conditions in the Borough 
of Paddington, by Mrs. Barclay and Miss Perry, published by 
the Westminster Survey Group from the Weardale Press, 26 
Gordon Street, W.C. 1 (4d., post free), and Memorandum on 
Overcrowding in Slums and How to Remedy It, by Dr. C. Killick 
Millard, the Medical Officer of Health for Leicester, obtainable 
from the National Housing and Town Planning Council. 
Paddington is a Borough of contrasts; there are many 
wealthy districts in it, but that of which Clarendon Street is 
roughly the centre is one of the most discreditable in London. 
More than one-half of the Borough belongs to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who have, however, largely divested them- 
selves of the responsibilities and rights of an owner by letting. 
There is now a tangle of landlords and sub-lessees on this 
property, and to regain control of it the Bishop of London is 
of the opinion that fresh legislation will be required. We cor- 
dially agree with him, and trust that the ratepayers will under- 
stand that to improve the housing conditions in Paddington 
must inevitably entail an increase in the rates. Dr. Millard, 
well known for his enlightened health administration in 
Leicester, points out that the first thing to do about the slums 
is to get the children out of them; and urges (with some 
modifications) Mr. Simon’s scheme: for a children’s rent 
allowance. Of that proposal we have already written at 
some length, pointing out the difficulties; but we would 
endorse Dr. Millard’s general proposition, that we must con- 
sider first and foremost the interests of the children. In many 


cases it is positively cruel to remove aged couples to strange _ 


surroundings from the slums in which they have lived so long. 
* * * * 


There is-an abundance of original ideas for the construction, 
decoration .and furnishing of houses in Decorative Art 1980: 
The Studio Year Book (The Studio, 7s. 6d.). Although some of 
us may find the modern utilitarian manner of interior decora- 
tion a little impersonal, a little austere, not quite in accordance 
with our usual conception of the English comfortable home, the 
case for simple standardized furniture in space-saving, labour- 
saving rooms is very strong. The interior of concrete houses, 
such as Le Corbusier builds, cannot—if it is to be beautiful— 
be so cosy (a horrid word !) or so intimate as, for instance, 
the interior of an old red brick farmhouse: it must fit its set- 
ting. There is no reason, however, why rooms furnished in a 
modern way should not express personality just as effectively 
as any other fashion of interior decoration, and Decorative Art 
1930 should be of the greatest use to all people of courageous 
taste and a fairly well filled purse. 

* * * * 


The Cinderella of the Expeditionary Forces (though ulti- 
mately Macedonia was to be the scene of the beginning of 
the end) has naturally not received as much attention as has 
been bestowed on other fronts. But in and around Salonika 
there was much to attract the interest of the curious and the 
observant—the odd mixture of races, the primitive country 
customs, the Roman remains, and, of course, the all-pervading 
mosquitoes with their inevitable consequence of malaria. On 
all these topics, with a due quantity of military detail, Father 
Day, of the Society of Jesus, who was attached as chaplain 
to various units, touches with a light and pleasant pen in 
Macedonian Memories (Cranton, 7s. 6d.). This book, like 
Major Rutter’s Tiadatha, will strike many a chord of Salonikan 


reminiscence. 
* * * * 


Basing his narrative almost entirely on original documents, 
Mr. Pell tells around the manifold achievements of Ethan Allen 
(Constamle, 21s.) the story of the creation of the State of 


cine 


Vermont. Allen was one of the most remarkable products of 
the eighteenth century, at once soldier, business man, politica} 
** lobbyist,” and apostle of liberty in all its forms. We 
not in actual fact the creator of Vermont, but it was he who 
led the Green Mountain Boys against the New Yorkers, who 
had used every legal and illegal means in the attempt to dig. 
possess them of their holdings on the New Hampshire Grants ; 
it was he who defeated the regular British troops in Ticonde. 
roga ; and it was he who gained recognition for a State which 
others had proclaimed by his astute management of a (op. 
gress many of whose members were under the influence of 
older established and more powerful States. The story leadi 
up to his eventual success is long and tangled. But Mr, p 
has told it clearly, with a frequent reference to Allen’s ow, 
works which shows how carefully he has studied his subject, 
and with a restraint which wisely allows the facts always to 
speak for themselves. The result is an admirable presentation 
both of a character who fully deserves the biography he had 
so far been denied, and of an almost forgotten chapter in the 
history of the American Revolution. 

* * * * 


The strenuous effort that goes to the building up of a new 
industry is reflected in The Letters of Alfred Krupp, edited 
by W. Berdrow and translated by E. W. Dickes (Gollanes, 
i25s.). At fourteen Alfred Krupp, in 1826, had to take charg 
of his dead father’s bankrupt steel works and seek orders for 
the making of dies and tools. In thirty years his handful of 
workmen had grown to twelve hundred, and he was maki 
wheels for railway carriages and steel cannon. He re, 
the Prussian Government not merely unsympathetic but 
positively hostile ; the correspondence shows that for years 
Essen throve in spite of the Ministers of Commerce and 
War, who, according to Krupp, favoured English steel makers, 
Krupp was unquestionably an organizing genius though an 
autocrat, and he took particular care to develop what is now 
called ‘welfare work” for his employees. The letters, 
ending with his death in 1887, are instructive. 


The Competition 


Tue Editor of the Spectator offers a prize of £5 ds. for 
best County Story. Stories must not exceed two hun 
words in length. The Editor reserves the right to publish 
any story entered for the competition. He cannot retum 
contributions or enter into any correspondence on the subject, 
Entries for this competition must be received by the Spectator 
before Friday, April 25th. 

The reason for this competition is that the Editor believes 
that there is a vast number of stories which illustrate, mostly 
in humorous form, the characteristics of the various English, 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish Counties. ; 

In order to make the matter quite clear we append a 
specimen story :— 

An East ANGLIAN Story. 

A labourer was paying a visit of condolence to a woman who had 
recently lost her husband. The widow explained that every ni 
since the death of her husband she had seen him appear at 
bedside. She proceeded: ‘He keep all on a’lookin’ at me and 
strokin’ my ould face with his little ould hand. That fare to make 
me feel wonnerful an’ queer!” The visitor exclaimed, “ Well 
that’s arum’un! Ain’t that a masterpiece ? I wonner whatever 
that do mean ?”” Whereupon the widow replied, ‘ I reckon that's 
@ goin’ to rain.” 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. William S. Barrett, 
Bucknell, Bicester, Oxon, for the following :— 


Questions on Birds 


1. What trait of character is particularly shown in wild ducks! 

2. What birds build supplementary nests but do not use them! 

3. What is the smallest bird that walks ? 

4. What bird has erroneously been called a ventriloquist ? 

5. What bird upon alighting does not for the moment move itsell 
a hair’s breadth ? 

6. What bird never builds a nest although it lays eggs ? 

7. What is a female Swan called ? 

8. About what time of the year does the Swallow arrive in the 
Midlands, and what time the Cuckoo ? 


9. Which British bird is the earliest to lay eggs, and which 


one of the latest ? 


10. Which British birds lay the greatest number of eggs at 4 4 


clutch ? 


11. Which British bird lays its eggs in the greatest number dF 


months ? 
12. What bird uses the least materials to build its nest ? 


13. What bird sings sweetly during the dull winter months whet f 


all other songsters are silent ? 


Answers will be found on page 648. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Governor of the Bank 


Last Tuesday Mr. Montagu Norman—or, to give him 
his fuller title, the Right Hon. Montagu Collet Norman 
_was elected: for an eleventh successive year of office 
gs Governor of the Bank of England. Such a long 
continuity of governorship is, of course, quite unprece- 
dented. I believe I am right in thinking that before 
914 the only instance in recent times of a Governor 
being elected for a period beyond the two prescribed 
years of office was the late Mr. William Lidderdale, who, 
in acknowledgment of the services rendered at the time 
of the 1890 crisis, was elected for a third year of office. 

Just, however, as the Great War of 1914-18 defied all 
recedents with regard to the extent of the issues involved, 
so the upheaval it caused and the problems it left behind 
for solution made it necessary to defy precedents in 
many other directions. .The-late Lord ‘Cunliffe, who 
was Governor at the time of the outbreak of war, held 
that position for four successive years, and it was during 
his period of office (1916) that the present Governor 
became a daily worker at the Bank, giving assistance to 
successive Deputy Governors. 

A Famity or Bankers. 

In 1918 Mr. Norman became Deputy Governor and 
was elected Governor two years later, Since then the 
control of the Bank of England, and therefore of monetary 
policy generally, has been in his hands, while it would 
probably be true to say that from the time of his entry 
into the Bank Mr. Norman exerted a great influence 
upon the conduct of its affairs. 

In view of Mr. Norman’s exceptionally long governor- 
ship, it is interesting to note that his father, the late 
Mr. Frederick Henry Norman, was the son of Mr. George 
Warde Norman, who was himself a Director of the Bank 
of England for no fewer than fifty years, namely, from 1821 
to 1871, while Mr. Norman’s mother is a daughter of the 
late Sir Mark Wilks Collet, who was a Director of the 
Bank for nearly forty years and was Governor from 
1887 to 1889. 

I know of no public man who has a greater distaste for 
reading personal references than Mr. Montagu Norman, 
and I can imagine that if his eye should glance at the 
heading of this article he will quickly pass it by for 
the perusal of matters of greater interest to him. I 
do not propose, therefore, to make this moment of 
Mr. Norman’s appointment for an eleventh year of 
office the occasion for paying a tribute to his arduous and 
successful labours. The highest tribute consists in the 
fact that not only his co-Directors, but the City should 
desire that in his case precedents should once more be 
set aside so that he may continue to occupy the position 
ofGovernor. It is rather as regards the Bank of England 
itself that I propose, therefore, to make a few comments, 
and in doing so I shall then be dealing with something 
much dearer to the heart of the present Governor than 
anything connected with his own personal services. 


War CHANGES. 

The Great War changed much, but nothing more, 
perhaps, than the extent and scope of the Bank’s 
activities. Even in the management of the National 
Debt some idea of the Bank’s increased work may be 
gathered from the fact that previous to 1914 that Debt 
amounted to about £750,000,000 as compared with 
over £7,000,000,000 to-day. Moreover, in those days 
Government stocks were held by a rather limited class ; 
to-day there are few investors throughout the country 
who have not got some small stake in the national 
credit. In 1914 we were dealing with annual Budgets 
under £200,000,000 ; to-day they exceed £800,000,000. 
In 1914 much of the gold reserves of the country were 
distributed amongst the vaults of the Joint Stock Banks 
or were in the pockets of the people ;_ to-day virtually all 
the gold reserves of the whole country are centralized 
at the Bank of England. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 

In no respect, however, have the responsibilities of 

the Bank become more changed or, at all events, widened 


than in everything pertaining to international finance. 
Before the War our economic position was so strong 
as to give us almost an automatic control of the Foreign 
Exchanges. As a consequence of the War many of those 
natural advantages passed in large measure to the 
United States, and yet it has fallen largely to the Bank 
of England to give the lead in everything required to 
bring about the financial recuperation of Europe after 
the War. Stabilized currencies in Germany, Austria and 
elsewhere owe their origin largely to the work of the 
Bank of England, although America has also lent a helping 
hand. Our own return to the gold standard in 1925 
and all that has been required in the way of financial 
policy to maintain effectively that standard amidst 
unfavourable economic conditions must be attributed 
largely to the efforts of the Bank. And, indeed, so 
universally are these activities of the Bank of England 
during the past deeade recognized abroad that it would be 
true to say that its international prestige and influence 
were never greater than to-day. This influence has prob- 
ably played no small part in bringing to fruition what 
may be described as the culminating point in international 
banking co-operation since the War, namely, the formation 
of the Bank for International Settlements. 

This widening of the Bank’s activities and responsi- 
bilities has involved some changes in organization, 
and in the appointment of a Comptroller working 
immediately below the Deputy Governor and in the 
selection of various new Directors, specially fitted to 
deal with some of the post-War problems, we have 
evidence that the present Governor, if he may be auto- 
cratic, has shown a keen desire to surround himself with 
the most competent of colleagues, and the most efficient 
of systems and organizations. 

Tue INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 

Finally, we have had evidence during recent months 
of the consideration which has been given for a long 
period by the Bank of England to the domestic industrial 
problems, and in particular to the depression in certain 
of our staple industries. Many of the causes responsible for 
the depression are entirely removed from the sphere of 
banking influences, and the fact that there is now a greater 
prospect of stimulating industry by financial aid is due not 
to there being more financial facilities available to-day 
than there were a few years ago, but to the fact that 
industry, as represented by employers and employed alike, 
has come to a clearer recognition of the need for removing 
certain causes of depression. It is this change which pro- 
mises to make the financing of new forms of rationalized 
industry practicable in the near future. A strong “ lead ” 
in this matter of financing desirable schemes of rationaliza- 
tion has recently been given by the Bank of England 
and not only the City but the whole country will hope 
that before the present Governor vacates the Chair 
he may have the satisfaction of knowing that the monetary 
and financial policy consistently pursued over many 
years has found its justification not only in a successful 
financial reconstruction of Europe, but in a revival in 
international prosperity in which the country which took 
so great a part in bearing the burden of war and in aiding 
financial co-operation after the conflict was over shall have 
obtained its full share, Artuur W, Kinpy, 


Financial Notes 


STEADIER MARKETS. 

Towards the end of last week high-class investment 
securities suffered a considerable setback, due, in the main, 
to a rather firmer tone in the London money market, Budget 
apprehensions, and liquidation of some weak bull pesitions. 

ven on Monday the gilt-edged market opened distinctly 
dull, but before the end of the day the tone had completely 
changed, and at the moment of writing the outlook for invest- 
ment stocks is what may be termed reasonably good—that is 
to say, the prospects seem to favour steadiness of prices with, 
perhaps, a tendency towards some further appreciation, 
though I cannot help thinking that such appreciation—caused 
by easy money conditions—may be restrained by activity 
in new capital creations. 

* * * * 


New Capirau ACTIVITY. 


Indeed, there seems every likelihood that unless Mr. 
Snowden’s Budget should be of a character to weaken con- 
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fidence—which I cannot -help thinking is unlikely—new 
capital activity in the near future may be pronounced. For 
some time past there has been a feeling that markets at the 
various foreign centres have been preparing for activity in 
the matter of International Loan flotations, and it is now 
pretty evident that hopes are entertained of floating the 
first part of the Mobilized German Reparation Bonds during 
the month of May. The Brazilian Loan, if it materializes, 
‘will also be in the nature of an international operation, while 
I learn of several other important impending flotations, 
given satisfactory conditions in the various money markets 
of the world. At home, too, it is clear that there is likely 
to be greater activity in loan flotations in the near future, 
especially as regards corporation issues, two of which— 
Barnsley and Sunderland—have made their appearance this 
week, while on Monday, instant success attended the offer 
by the Southern Railway of £3,000,000 in 5 per cent. Guaran- 
teed Preference Stock at the price of 98}. 
* # * * 


BRAZILIAN FINANCE. 

There seems reason to hope that the recent recovery in 
San Paulo and Brazilian Bonds may find justification ere 
long in the flotation of a large International Loan. Not, of 
course, that the floating of a loan in itself affords justification 
of a rise in Brazilian securities, which can only be justified by 
an improvement in Brazilian credit. The point is, however, 
that the market recognizes that such a loan as the one I have 
mentioned, if brought out under the auspices of the London 
bankers for so many years associated with San Paulo Govern- 
ment finance, would not be issued if it were not part of a 
comprehensive financial plan calculated to materially improve 
the financial position in San Paulo. 

* * * * 
THe Correr Crisis, 

Readers of this column, or, at all events, holders of San 
Paulo and Brazilian Bonds, probably know well enough 
that the great fall in the autumn of last year was due to 
the coffee crisis, the coffee defence schemes having brought 
«bout an impossible position. Hope began to revive, however, 
when it was learned towards the close of the year that certain 
London bankers had granted short-term credits to the San 
Paulo Government in connexion with a plan for easing 
temporarily the coffee situation by facilitating sales along 
certain lines. In the months which have intervened I believe 
that the whole situation has been most thoroughly investi- 
gated, and that if the plans considered should materialize 
and the loan Ihave mentioned should be floated, the development 
will be one justifying a hopeful view with regard to the 
Brazilian financial outlook as a whoie. 

* * * * 


Su1pPING AND SHIPBUILDING. 
At the meeting held this week of Harland and Wolff, Limited, 
the Chairman, Lord Kylsant, was able to give a good 


account with regard to the affairs of Harland and Wolff them- |- 


selves, the output from the yards during last year having been 
of a most satisfactory character, while the Accounts also 
showed a marked improvement. Lord Kylsant was 
also able to speak somewhat more _ hopefully with 
regard to the general shipping outlook. The company 
has important work in hand and is now, of course, 
rapidly completing the White Star Liner ‘ Britannic,’ while 
there are orders for large motor liners for the Union-Castle 
Company’s South African Mail Service, as well as vessels for 
the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, the Silver Line 
and some others. At the conclusion of his speech Lord 
Kylsant said: ‘* Notwithstanding the prolonged shipping 
depression, I have no doubt as to the ultimate recovery of 
prosperity. Long experience encourages us to look for the 
inevitable revival, and probably sooner than many people 
anticipate.” 
* * * x 


APOLLINARIS. 

At the general meeting of Apollinaris and Johannis, Limited, 
the Chairman, Mr. Alfred R. Holland, was able to state that 
the profits showed an increase of over £3,000 and were the 
best that had been attained since the company resumed 
business after the War. In a few brief remarks the Managing 
Director of the company stated that the sales in the United 
States and Canada had improved during the greater part of 
the year, but later had felt the effect of the financial crisis 
in Wall Street last autumn. 

As WY. dk. 


Answers to Questions on Birds 
1. Curiosity. 2. Peewit and Wren.——3. The Water Wagtail. 
(All smeller birds hop, although few people notice this.)——4. The 
Corncrake. 5. Starling.——6. Cuckoo.——7. A Pen.——%. Swal- 
low, about April 17th ; Cuckoo, about ten days later.———9. Robin ; 
Yellowhammer one of the latest. 
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10. Partridges and Tits.—— |: 





11. Woodpigeon ; as it lays from May to October.——l2. The 
Lapwing. 


—-13. The Robin. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





HARLAND AND WOLFF 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS. 





DEVELOPMENT IN MARINE MOTOR PROPULSION, 


LORD KYLSANT ON. THE, SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY. 


Tus forty-fiith annual meeting of Harland & Wolff, Ltd., was held 
on Monday, April 7th, at the London office of the Company, 
14 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman) presided. 
The Secretary (Mr. John Philp) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said ; Ladies and Gentlemen, 

_ As [mentioned when addressing you last year, the firm of Harland 
and Wolff was established in Belfast over three-quarters of a century 
ago, and has long been universally recognized as one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, Shipbuilding and Engineering Establishments 
in the the world. 

Thanks to our up-to-date equipment, our unrivalled geographical 
sites in some of the chief industrial centres, and-the skill and appli- 
cation of our staff and men, we have so far weathered successfully 
the most prolonged and abnormal period of depression that the 
Industry. has, perhaps, ever known, 

Output. 

I am pleased to say that, notwithstanding statements which 
have received some publicity concerning the position of other 
Shipbuilding companies, our firm’s output of vessels for 1929 ex- 
ceeded that of any other shipbuilding organization in the world. 

The output from the yards of Harland and Wolff in 1929 was over 
145,000 Board of Trade gross register tons, which, together with the 
output of the two yards of our subsidiary companies, makes a total 
of 172,000 gross register tons of vessels for the year. 

The output of the engineering works of Harland and Wolff and its 
subsidiaries for the past year was over 182,000 indicated horse- 
power of marine engines, which was by far the greatest British marine 
engine output. 

Accounts. 

In presenting the accounts for the past year, the directors feel 
that the results, which again shew considerable improvement over 
the previous year, are satisfactory, especially in view of the prolonged 
Joiners’ strike in Belfast last year, but for which we should have 
done still better. d 

After paying the dividend on the First Preference shares and 
providing no less than £300,000 for depreciation of fixed assets and 
£115,615 for depreciation of investments, there is a credit balance 
of £132,307, which we propose to carry forward. 

The reserve remains unchanged at £1,000,000. 

In these days the accounts of industrial undertakings are examined 
somewhat critically, but I think that those responsible for carrying 
on the industries of the country are entitled to ask that a compre- 
hensive view should be taken on such questions as depreciation, etc. 

I have always attached great importance to the writing off of 
adequate amounts for depreciation, but when in good times valua- 
tions have been considerably reduced, this fact should not be lost 
sight of when adverse conditions prevail. 

In our case large amounts have been specially written off in the 
past, and it is satisfactory that, in the year under review, not- 
withstanding the difficult conditions, we have been able to set 
aside the substantial sum of £300,000 for depreciation of our fixed 
assets. 

As the result of this conservative financial policy, the book value 
of the shipbuilding yards, marine engine works, foundries and re- 
pairing establishments now represents very little more than the 
amount expended on enlarging and bringing the works up to date 
since the War. 

This indicates in a striking manner the modern character of our 
works and equipment. 

I would like specially to draw the attention of the shareholders to 
the fact that there is no amount in the books representing goodwill 
which is a very valuable asset, and also that the company has no 

debentures or other charges on its assets. The loan of £1,500,000 
advanced under the Trade Facilities Acts in 1922 has now been 
reduced to £1,044,000. 
Work 1N Hanp. 

At Belfast all our slips are occupied, whilst at Govan four out of 
the seven slips are also occupied. ; 

Whilst the volume of work in hand is fairly satisfactory under 
present circumstances, it is still difficult to obtain fresh orders at 
Teasonable prices and on satisfactory financial terms, 


RepatR Works. ; 

The Repair Works at Liverpool and Southampton have been well 
occupied throughout the year. 

At the Repair Establishment at Woolwich the volume of work 
handled is steadily increasing, and it is gratifying that a substantial 
amount of business has been developed by the construction of dumb 

arges for use on the Thames. 
STEEL AND Coat. 
Our important interests in steel and coal undertakings have not 


paid any dividends during the year, although these companies made 
small profits, 


WaGeEs AND Soctat SERVICES. 
a stated in the Report, apart from its large subsidiary companies, 
© company, at its shipyards, engine works and repair establish- 





ments paid in wages during the year 1929 over £3,750,000. In rates 
we paid over £68,000, and for Health and Unemployment Insurance 
and Workmen’s Compensation over £107,000. 

I think you will agree that these figures form a’ substantial 
contribution from one firm to the industrial activity as well as to 
the social services of the nation. 

Notwithstanding this, as mentioned in the directors’ annual 
report, over £6,000,000 of share capital is not at present receiving 
any remuneration in the way of interest or dividend. 

The combined firms of Harland & Wolff and its subsidiary com- 
panies are now employing over 40,000 men, or nearly 9,000 more 
than they were employing six years ago. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind that in this. key industry: 
employment is afforded to a high class of skilled men in the different 
trades. It also includes the training of apprentices and is thus 
a most important national asset. Consequently, those responsible 
for large organizations such as ours may claim to be doing much 
to maintain the national efficiency now, and to ensure its continuance 
in one of our oldest and most vital industries. 


FINANCIAL FACILITIES FOR SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY. 


An important factor in the maintenance of this great national 
industry is the necessity for the continuance of those facilities for 
finance which in the past have helped so materially, and which 
cannot be dispensed with in these days of extended credit, when in 
sO many cases companies placing orders look to the shipbuilder 
to assist in financing the work of construction. 


GENERAL, 


The work in hand includes some notable vessels, but perhaps 
special mention might be made of the White Star Liner ‘ Britannic,’ 
of 27,000 gross tons. This liner, which is the largest British motor 
passenger ship, is approaching completion at Belfast, and may well 
be as epoch-marking an instrument of commerce as the first vessel 
built by Harland & Wolff for the White Star Line, viz., the ‘ Oceanic ’ 
in 1870, which was a pioneer in the development of North Atlantic 
travel. 

The owners are so confident of the merits of this vessel that a 
sister ship to the ‘ Britannic ’ has been;laid down at Belfast. These 
two vessels will represent the latest development in marine motor 
propulsion, 

In addition to the White Star vessels under construction, we have 
building large motor liners for the Union-Castle Company’s South 
African Mail Service, as well as vessels for the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique, the Silver Line, Andrew Weir & Co., the Nourso 
Line, Hain Line and the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company. 

We have within our organization the capacity, and in our staff 
the knowledge and experience, to produce every phase of other forms 
of marine propulsion. For instance, we have recently carried out 
several large installations of high-pressure turbines with water-tube 
boilers in passenger vessels of the largest size. 

In regard to the electric propulsion of ships, which is developing 
in certain directions, I do not suppose there is another shipbuilding 
company in the world that is in a better position to carry through the 
whole installation on this principle. Having our own electric manu- 
facturing department, we are peculiarly well equipped, both as to 
appliances and technical staff, to deal with the problems connected 
with this form ef propulsion, in conjunction with either steam or 
motor engines. 

During the strenuous and difficult years we have been passing 
through, close attention has been paid to the co-ordination of our 
various establishments, the standardization of fittings, the installa- 


tion of further labour-saving devices, the elimination of waste and 
‘ 


the economizing of every process, consistent with our high standard 
of work. 

Notwithstanding the prolonged shipping depression, I have no 
doubt as to the ultimate recovery of prosperity. Long experience 
encourages us to look for the inevitable revival and probably sooner 
than many people anticipate, and given adequate support, I am 
satisfied that the result of our shipbuilding operations will fully 
justify the confidence reposed in us as it has in the past. 

I beg to move: ‘“ That the report and accounts to December 31st, 
1929, be approved and adopted.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. F. E. Rebbeck and carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and the auditors (Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.), having been reappointed, the meeting 
terminated. 


MOTORISTS! | 


Ask your bookseller to show you 


BURROW’S R.A.C. COUNTY MAP | 
AND GAZETTEER 


which shows, on the Map itself, every object of interest 
in the County at a glance 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


APOLLINARIS & JOHANNIS, LTD. 


MR. A. R. HOLLAND ON PROTECTIVE DUTIES 





Tue thirty-third ordinary general meeting of Apollinaris & Johannis» 

Ltd., was held on the 7th inst. at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. Alfred 

R. Holland, chairman of the company, presided. In moving the 

adoption of the Report and Accounts the chairman said it would 

be misleading to compare the figures with those dealt with at the 

last general meeting which had covered a period of nine months only. 
FURTHER INCREASE IN PROFITS. 

If the figures were compared with those of the twelve months 
ending March, 1928, it would be seen that the profits were some 
£3,300 higher, and were the best that had been attained since 
the company resumed business after the War. 

Srrone FInanciay Position. 

Since the reconstruction in 1923 no less than £61,326 of debentures 
and deferred interest certificates had been redeemed. After deducting 
the £22,560, as set out in the Report, there would be a balance 
of £96,829, to be brought forward into the new year. These figures 
vroved that steady progress was being made. 

HAnpicaP OF PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 


He had at previous meetings referred to the high duties in South: 


America, but unfortunately South America did not stand alone in 
this respect, as during the past year Turkey, Guatemala, Cuba and 
Egypt, amongst others, had increased their tariffs. He thought he 
had said enough to convince the shareholders that in these circum- 
stances the starting of a business in aerated waters sold under the 
name of Presta had been a wise step to take. A new venture of this 
kind required a heavy outlay on advertising, and it was gratifying 
to know that the entire cost of such advertising had been written off. 
Presta A Success. A Szeconp Factory To BE BUILT. 

In view of the success of this undertaking the Board had decided 
to extend their activities in this direction. A very suitable property 
had recently been acquired on most favourable terms and it was 
hoped shortly to commence operations in the North with a second 
model factory to produce Presta Aerated Waters. 

In summing up the position of the business, the chairman said 
that although the difficulties of the Apollinaris trade in many 
markets caused some anxiety, the Board felt justified in taking 
an optimistic view of the general position, and he trusted that the 
steady progress shown by the Accounts would encourage them 
to share the confidence which the Directors had in the future of the 
business. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted unanimously and the 
dividend being declared, the proceedings closed with votes of 
thanks to the staff and the chairman. 
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DO NOT 
“PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE”’ 


No more striking example of the Parable of the Good Samaritan 
can be had in our everyday life than that of the women and girls, 
some mere children, to the number of about 10,000 annually, who 
pass through Rescue Homes in union with the Association, and 
who, having “ fallen by the wayside” through human lust, are 
rescued by the modern ‘‘Good Samaritan,” the Rescue Worker, 


HELP IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


Will you be a “Good Samaritan,” too, and assist us in the 
support of this Christlike work ? 


GIFTS WILL BE GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


Dr. T. H. ARCHER HOUBLON, CHURCH PENITENTIARY 
ASSOCIATION, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W. I. 














as 


WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA: 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS 109 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 
also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
Antwerp, Kotterdam, Hamburg and back 


Write for particulars to the 
HEAD OFFICE: 3, FENCHU2CH ST., LONDON, E.¢3 
WEST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.Wi1 





















BOOK BUDGET 
EASTER 1930 


The problem of your reading for the Holiday will 
be made easy by a visit to 350 Oxford Street, W.1, 
where you will find all the latest books in Fiction 
and General Literature, including the charming 
pocket editions of authors old and new. There are 
also Maps and Guide Books for the traveller, 
motorist, and walker at home and abroad. 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
Mayfair 1223. 




















, LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 
at Competitive Prices. 
Estimates Free. 
‘LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 2 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 





Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund mas tus nie aaa ade £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








IL DUCE: THE LIFE 
AND WORK OF BENITO 
) ‘MUSSOLINI 


By L. KEMECHEY 
| Translated from the Hungarian 

by MAGDA VAMOS 
A vivid and intimate biography of the leader of 
the Fascist movement, which was greeted with the 
utmost ‘enthusiasm, both by the Italian and the 
Hungarian Press, on its first appearance abroad. 
| “Perhaps the best. biography of the leader of the 
| new Italian Renaissance."—La Tribuna. 
I “*We have never read a book giving such an imme- 
| diate sense of life and movement.” —Budapest Hirlap. 


12s. 6d. net 


THE FUTURE of EMPIRE: 
THE WORLD PRICE OF 
PEACE 


By W. HARBUTT DAWSON 
The author, believing that modern statesmen have to 
a large extent mis-spent their peace efforts, examines 
the less regarded causes of war. Throughout he 
keeps England and America especially in view, 
because with them rests the responsibility for the 


world’s peace. 
12s. 6d. net 


Williams & Norgate Ltd. 


With a New Portrait 
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REV. A. J. 
Kennington, London, S.E.11. 


“THE 
RICHEST YEARS 
are THOSE WHICH 
HAVE THE 
FINEST SPRING.” 
Ifere are two of the 
4,800 
getting the chance of 
a good start in the 
Homes of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELP ? 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 


WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 


c 





an 


hildren now 


Hall, 








EACH YEAR 


5/- 


The Earl of Harrowby, 
Honorary Treasurer. 





RN 


we neéd 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS, 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary ccrtributions. 
OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the 
Life-boats in your Will ? 
George F. Shee, M.A., 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


5/- 


No 


£2,000 


can be provided by 


from age 25 of 


No office publishes lower 


at age 65 
or death if earlier 


at 


death 


annual payment 


£33 
£62 
£182 


£26 4s. 
£42 
£79 


40 
55 


Make.the provision now. 


premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


shareholders. No commission. 








Secretary. 











HERDED LIKE SHEEP 


in ONE room. We are continually relieving cases like this and we 
still want to relieve them. At a cost of less than a PENNY A DAY 
you can help us to continue and increase the work of giving those 
with large young families, at present herded together like sheep, a 
chance to live decently. 

1,000 ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS AT ONE GUINEA EACH NEEDED, 
This amounts to less than one penny per head per day, 
President: SIR ROBERT W. DIBDIN, J.P. 

Send for particulars to The Secretary, Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter), 

h ry M z. 


4 BI . Hart Street, W.C. 1. 
































BRITISH HOTELS SECTION | 














T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
i Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


| OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3 acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 





I 


Private suite. 
DOWN Golf Links. 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). 


ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. 
Close to famous CAME 
Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 


for Hardy’s Wessex. 
45 bedrooms. 


fP\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


rF\OTNES._-SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 


Centre 





*Phone: 98. 





RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 

the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

Illus, brochure——Apply Manager. ’Phone, Brighton 
3103(3 lines). ’Grams, “Brilliancy,” Brighton. 


RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN. The loveliest Hotel 
in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxi ride of Brighton 
Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 
High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 
Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 
brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 
J ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 
POLKESTONE THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 

First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H.and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
Incl, winter terms from 52s. 6d. wkly. Excellent catering. 

Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 
\OLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 

















A. PRIVATE HOTEL. Amidst pine-clad Surrey 
hills.” Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. ’Phone: 49. 
excellent country 


SoBREY TRUST INNS for 
\) quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 
\ INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded. 
Heating throughout. Nearest ‘College. *Phone 31. 
(SoLLETTs ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
\/ Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 











shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c, Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 














| 
| 





EASTER 


SPECIMEN 


OSTEND, with Excursions to 


Bruges and Ypres - 
BOULOGNE - - - - 


PARIS, including Excursions, From £5 16 6 
HOLLAND and the Bulb Fields - £.7 12 6 


ROME, with Excursions - 
Special Easter Programme 


OBERAMMERGAU 


SIX DAYS - - 


Including Seat at. Passion 


dation at Oberammergau and travel tickets 


throughout. 


PICKFORDS TRAVE 


53-54 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 


Regent 802 


| gars oe -ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 


| 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





rFVORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 

class. 200 rooms fitted with h. and c. water Suites & 
rooms With baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s* Revellers "* 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 


TOURS 





£3 17 6 
£3 17 6 


- Daddy Hole Piain, 
200 feet above sea 
*Phone: 2207. 


poet. -HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 





rFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Taritf apply 
Telephone 3655. 


- - £19 50 


sent Post Free. RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. 





}g \ORNISH' RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 

/ residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation :  tdeal~ centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,” St. Mawes, Cornwall. ‘ 


poe Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
>) ’Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: “ Grancent Belfast.’” 


INNS. 


- £990 


Play, accommo- 








L SERVICE 


I EFORMED 


{OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lip. 


| deiesnatmale 
if | Ask for Descriptive List (2d. pest free) of 170 INNS and 
} I 








UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 





tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
: & ¢. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 
\fATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 


4! Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
~fdrooms ; those with h, & c. from 15s, per day, inclus- 
We, others at lower rates. Prospectus iree. 


J ARROGATE—THE ‘CAIRN, first . class. Aécom- 
modation 300. Write for Ilustrated-Tariff. 








P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGEN? 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms, 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T; CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism. 


BATHS HOTEL. 


STREET, W. 1. 


LS DON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St, 
W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms, with hot and cold running water. 





Suites, -26 new 
Orchestra, A.A., 





1 LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Lying 
Old-fashioned comforts. 
Good-table. Arthurian-library. Sunny garden. . Expedi- 
ions. Craft classes. Week-end parties. 





high. 


Special inclusive terms on application. 


THERE to Stay in London.—_THE LODGE, 1 St. 
Smoking-rooms. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s.. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly, 





8s. to 10s. daily. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asq 


line. 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


Or SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces; 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


= 











HOSPITAL APPEALS 





{ BRBADICATE DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 


N 
A St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place 
6.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798. 





NOTHER TWO VACANCIES for well-educated 

young ladies to train as Private Secretarics for 

rmanent staff. Apply Institute of Women Secretaries, 
Tta., 58 Goschen Buildings, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 





NORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

P| —_—_——. 

YALMOUTH COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL TOR GIRLS 

Required, In September, 1930, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS holding an .Honours Degree in English 
Language and Literature of some University of the 
United Kingdom. Divinity and Athletic qualifications 
desirable. 

Salary In accordance with the Burnham award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained by sending 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk 
to the Governors, District Education Office, Falmouth, 
and should be returned to the Head Mistress not later 
than Wednesday, 21st May, 1930. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
7th April, 1930. 





ELLERMAN 

CITY-HALL 

BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT: SUDAN -INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


\ 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
GNSURPASSED CUISINE 


for sailings ana full particulars apply 
LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST, 


GLASGOW 
75. BOTHWELL ST. 




















PANIJAB UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP IN HISTORY. 


Applications are invited for this post by the Senate 
of the University. Appointment for three years in 
first instance. Salary Ks.1,250 per mensem, Candl- 
dates should send six copies of application on or before 
May ist, 1980, to the SECRETARY, Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire, 50 Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1, from whom further particulars are obtainable 
on application. 





TJ\HE University will shortly proceed to award two 
University Post-graduate Travelling Studentships, 

each of the value of £275 for one year, and three Post- 
graduate Studentships of the value of £150. The 
Studentships are open to both Internal and External 
Graduates of the University—Applications (on a 
rescribed form) must reach the Principal, University of 
ndon, South Kensington, S.W. 7 (from whom further 
particulars can be obtained), not later than May Ist, 1980. 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


| erties MORISOT (1841—1895).—Paintings by 
famous French Impressionist. Also Paintings by 
WINIFRED NICHOLSON, LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square. 10—6. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


7 aT rn 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2, 
Paddington 6302. 








UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
a .8. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)}—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term commencing April 24th, Syllabus 
from HBADMASTER, 





] IRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.I.C, Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s,, by post.1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 


NAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, Journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


XROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE.  COL- 
: LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and. Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


. COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 

and Business Training for young men and women 
with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Postal courses available. Lan- 
guage and foreign shorthand a speciality. Prospectus 
from Mr, P. 8. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s 
Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 


2 ieeperac ued OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on * SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN GERMANY DURING THE LAST TEN 
YEARS " will be given (in German) by PROFESSOR E. 
LEDERER (Professor of Economics in the University of 
Heidelberg) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF _ ECO- 
NOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, MARCH 
17TH, 19TH, and 20TH, at5 p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by MR. R..H. TAWNEY, B.A. 
(Reader in Economic History in the University). 

A Lecture on “SCIENCE ET PHILOSOPHIE 
D’APRES LES PRINCIPES DU REALISME CRI- 
TIQUE” will be given (inaFrench) by M. le PRO- 
FESSEUR J. MARITAIN (Professor of Logic and Ccs- 
mology in the Institut Catholique, Paris) at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 6.2), on WEDNES- 
DAY, MARCH 19TH, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by the REV. W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., M.A. 
(Dean of King’s College). 

















Admission Free, without ticket. 
, EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 
WORE 25. | 
2 LeEeee SCHOOL, Nr BANBuRy, 





About six Scholarships having an aggregate 
£150 will be offered for competition on May orth hy 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 2 ay 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, Aj 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. . 





——————— 
Oyen eee COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarshi 
/_ and Exhibitions (not open to members of Collen 
or Junior School). These include five of £80 (increaset 
to £100 for special merit); “James of Hereford” 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in Here. 
fordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (preference 
to sons of Fallen Officers). Awards made for all-round 
excellence, or special ho dpey * in any main Subject, 
including Music. Preliminary Examination (at Candj 
dates’ own schools), Monday and Tuesday, May 19th 
and 20th, 1930. Final Examination (at Cheltenham), 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 27th and 28th, 1930,— 
Apply Bursar, Cheitenham College. 





YLIFTON COLLEGE. 

Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Muslo 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £100 per year, Hxaming. 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. ; 


I URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for Kin 's 

Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £29 

to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 27th, 

Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 

examination. Application Forms to be filled up and 

sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
before May 13th.—For further particulars apply to 
Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 

ScHooL House, DURHAM. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

examination will be held on June 10th, 11th and 

12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER, 











| EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar. 
4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and other 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park iss 
public school under the management of the Soclety of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 





NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, 
KO Kent. Founded 1576. One or more scholarships 
of the value of £105 a year, one or more of the value of 
£30 a year, and a Clothworkers Company’s Exhibition 
of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—lor further 
particulars apply to the Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A, 
Headmaster at the School, or to the Clerk, 53, Palace 
Street, Westminster, 8.W 





\ ioe COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre 

paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Less 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar, 


eS SCHOOL, Taunton.—Five Entrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930, All details 
from the Head-Master. 











qi IDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 


‘ -_ — 
THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL oF THE WEST oF 
ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 To 18, 


Headmaster: BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress: MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips, 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Statf. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 

THREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 

Twelve per cent. of the Boys and Girls now in the 
School are engaged on Post-School Certificate Work. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECRETARY & BURSAR, 





\USSEX Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 5% 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD; 
Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Tele. “ Watiord 616.” 





E IGHFIELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. 
I IVERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, NEAR 

4 LIVERPOOL. 





An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary Examination 
(Scholarships £50, Bursaries £30) will take place in May, 
1930.- Preferenee given to candidates under 14 yeats 
of age. Application to be made to the HEAD: 
MISTRESS before May 9th. 


ee 


p= HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 
for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex, 
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1T, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. ees: Boarders from £75, Day 
seholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


ar MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 

Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
$100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in September, 1930. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 
May 10th. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 








SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing sevth 

air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


YE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
1 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 


ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CuarrMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal : Miss M. Davik, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, ana TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given tree of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 














YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs, Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of *‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post free 3s, 3d 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION BY EXPERIENCED 
MASTERS. 

en SWANAGE, DORSET. 

Mr. H. I’. Morres, M.A., formerly House Master at 
Eastbourne College, with two Assistants, prepares for 
Universities, Army, Schools Certificates, &c. Healthy 


surroundings, personal interest in each pupil. Terms and 
references on application. 

















BLUE STAR 


LUXURY 
CRUISES 


Tothe #7 


MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 


NORTHERN CAPITALS, ETC. 
BY BRITAIN'S DREAM SHiP 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The Most Beautiful Cruising Liner in the World. 


tor full particulars of all “ Arandora 
Star” Cruises apply to— 


THE BLUE STAR LINE, 
3, Lower Regent Street, S..W.1. 


Liverpool: 10, Water St. And principal Tourist Agents. 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
2) PY AA YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2 8) L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
er month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
Seoctmen Lesson and “ GuideS ” free from London College 
of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








Good stories, 











TOURS, &c. 





)LOCUTION.—-Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament. 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2, 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MsSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
inthe War. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon, 3d. Service 
recommended by wetl-known writers——C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 








\EFICIENT Typing ofe very description promptly exe- 
cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
$d.— Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, E. 5. 





OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting. why not 
send your MSS. &c. to Rose Stern, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542. 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable ; klet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY Typewritingcearefully &promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





ONA STUART, Literary Typist. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
including paper and <arbon copy. 
14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 18, 


UCERNE & Interlaken, 17 days. Small select con- 

4 ducted party, June 14th (London). Inclusive fare, 

Short sea route, Ist class on boat, £21. Cheap fares from 
Provinces.—F. J. P., Norway House, Cockermouth. 














BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


m OLLAND HOUSE,” The Hague, HOLLAND, 

overlooking the famous ** House in the Woods.”’ 
8. per day, inclusive.—Write, Secretary, “ Le Bureau 
Hollandais,” 784 Bezuidenhout 78a, The Hague, for 
free copy prospectus. 








| ADY wishes to recommend English-German family 
4 in Frankfurt-am-Main receiving Paying guests, 
Students or others —Box 1609, The Spectator 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


AY ONTREUX. SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf. 
a hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 frances. 


rJ\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Comf. 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park ; 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 








APPEALS 


_ END CALLING.—Poverty severe ; unemploy- 

ment reigns. CHILDREN and AGED need FOOD 
and FIRE ; help us to help them; send gift to JOHN 
POUNDS MISSION, 24 Wellesley Street, Stepney, E. 1. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satistactory. Cal or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—-BENTLEY & ©O., 10 Woodstock St. 
Oxiord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove) 











TAILORING 


Ws CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 
specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully “ Just Like New.” 
Don’t worry, send garments and leave rest to me.—6 
Broalway, Ludgate Hill. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 1d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per th., 
Smoked or pale dried. 
post free. 





All rail paid. Full price list 
E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





} geeny prime turkey, 15s., 18s. largest, £1 5s. each ; 
4 best fowls, 7s., 88. pair; real chicken, 10s., 12s. 
pair, trussed, all post paid, reliable-—Norah Donoghue, 
The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


MINEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared trom 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats inthe World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 33 Ibs. 
1/8; 7 Ibs. 2/9; 10 lbs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. Walls & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
‘MALL WELSH MUTTON. Quarters about 7 Ibs. 
fore, Is. 5d.; hind, 1s. 7d. per Ib. Post paid. 
Thursdays.—Glasiryn Home Farm, Chwilog, N. Wales. 
es Home Made Sweets & Chocolates. Sam- 
ple Ib. 3s. Price list.—Miss Mills, Rock, Swanage. 
AFFODILS, 250 1s. 9d. ; 500 2s. 9d. ; 1,000 4s. 6d. ; 
2,000 8s.; ¢. pd.— Bennett, Clifford’s Mesne, Newent. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 
BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, &c.—Call or post, The 
London Tooth Co., Dept. “ 8.’’ 130 Baker Street, W. 1. 








THEENIC Scotch woven unshrinkable Underwear, 
in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also Knitwear. 
By post direct from makers. 
Patterns and prices post free. 
Dept. 4, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


] EAUTIPY your interior walis with Wallpax. Better 
than wallpaper or distemper, Booklet, colours, «&c., 

post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 

London showrms : Monomark House. 98 High Holborn. 


HE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice oi 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittanee, 
by Tuesday of cach week. Discounts :—24°, for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 

















AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ”’ Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 

teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 

Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4¢d., 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistie and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 


tree —Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


] OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos. —J. J. FREEMAN 
« CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 











R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotlane, 





nS SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &c. 
&® Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send tcard for Ilustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8.261, WM. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








HOUSES, FLATS, &c. 


10 ACRES Orchard and Farm with Buildings. 
Gasperean Valley. Price £2,200.—Apply 








Dr. Weatherbe, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 








Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


From 





ee D Y M UT RR 99 trade Mark 


and all 
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Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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New CAMBRIDGE Books 





SELECTED ESSAYS OF 
J. B. BURY 
Edited by Harold Temperley 


With a portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Of the essays included in the volume four deal with 

General Problems of History, two with Freedom of 

Thought, and three with Byzantine History. There 

is an introduction emphasizing some of the historical 
ideas of Professor Bury. 


THE HEROINES OF 
ANCIENT PERSIA 


By Bapsy Pavry 
With 14 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Miss Pavry has retold the stories of the heroines of 

the great Persian Epic, the Shahnama of Firdausi. 

The importance of the parts played by women in 

the history of Persia gives a peculiar fascination 

to-day to the quaint yet strangely modern characters 
therein portrayed. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF THE ARABS 
By R. A. Nicholson 


Second Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Re-issued as a companion to E. G. Browne's Literary 

History of Persia, now published by the Press in 

four volumes. Professor Nicholson’s aim was to 

compile a work which should ‘serve as'a general 

introduction to the subject, and he has now brought 
it up to date. 


THE COLONIAL SERVICE 
By Sir Anton Bertram 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A mine of information concerning administrative 
and judicial work in the Colonies from a former 


holder of high judicial office in Cyprus, Ceylon, — 


and Palestine.’—The Times. 


OBEDIENCE IN 
CHURCH AND STATE 
By P. Janelle 


With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


This book contains three political tracts of Stephen 
Gardiner, translated into English from the original 
Latin by Professor Janelle, and prefaced by an 
introduction of some seventy pages, entitled “The 
Political Thought of Stephen Gardiner.” 


SIX VAUDOIS POEMS 
Edited by H. J. Chaytor 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


These poems have been edited, with an Introduction, 

Notes, a Translation, and a Glossary, from_ the 

Waldensian MSS in the University Libraries. of 

Cambridge, Dublin, and Geneva. None of the 
poems have been edited before. 





NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS 


An Introduction. 


By C. A. Anderson Scott, D.D. 
The Hulsean Lectures, 1929. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The author examines the New Testament teaching 
on Ethics, the art of a good life, wherein it con- 
sists and how it may be attained, and ascertains 
and estimates the main principles which underlie 
this ethical teaching, referring to such details only 

as are useful for illustration. 


ART IN ENGLAND, 1821-1837 
By William T. Whitley 


With & plates. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
This volume, which is a continuation of the author’s 
Art in England, 1800-1820, includes an account of 
the establishment of the National Gallery and a con- 
tinuation of the inner history of the Royal Academy. 
The author deals fully with the persecution of 
Constable by an anonymous newspaper correspondent 
in 1830, an episode of which*Leslie says nothing. 


TROMP’S JOURNAL, 1639 
._ By C. R. Boxer 


With a photogravure frontispiece, 7 plates and 
3 charts. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
Mr Boxer has translated from the Dutch that part 
of Admiral Maarten Harpertzoon Tromp’s Journal 
which tells of the campaign by sea that culminated 
in the destruction by the Dutch fleet of the Spanish 
Armada ‘sheltering in the Downs (October 2lst, 
1639). He,has given, in an introduction, an account 
‘of the political, strategical, and tactical aspects of 
: the campaign. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
DEMOCRACY 
By Alan F. Hattersley 


Crown 8vo. 65. net. 
The author traces in brief outline the path of 
political development, and lays bare the process 
by, which the democratic institutions of the present 
day have come to be established. He also furnishes 
a short description and analysis of the main types of 
democratic government, in order that their com- 
parative merits may be examined. 


NEW LINKS WITH 
SHAKESPEARE 
By E. A. B. Barnard 


With 17 illustrations and a map. Fcap 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. 
This volume is based on a collection of letters and 
ledgers found at Hanley Court, Worcester, in 1925. 
These letters include a signature of Henry Condell, 
the publisher of the First Folio. 


WHIMS AND MOODS 
By Thomas Thornely 


Foolscap 8vo. 55. net. 


A second volume of poems by the author of Verses 
from Fen and Fell, of which a second edition has 
been published. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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